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THE PRESIDENT’S 
UST ONE ITEM 


eclectic message ”’ 


“stands out boldly,” in the “brief and 
read to Congress last week by President 
Wilson, as the Boston News Bureau remarks; and that is 
“the breach with organized labor on the issue of compulsory 
investigation.’’ For since the document was practically con- 
fined to the railroad problem, and was largely made up of 
the 


investigation and report before there can be a transportation 


restatements, it narrows down ‘‘to issue of compulsory 


tie-up.”’ It follows quite naturally that criticism of the message 
comes, as the Brooklyn Eagle notes, ‘‘from but one source’ 

that is union labor speaking through its official representatives 
and its volunteer spokesmen of the press. President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor has announced his determi- 
nation to fight the proposed legislation to the bitter end, with 


every means at his command. According to Eugene V. Debs, 


veteran Socialist and strike-leader, the President’s plan ‘‘ would 
practically outlaw the strike and paralyze the striking machinery 
of the labor movement.’’ Any one who helps put such a propo- 
sition on the statute-books is, in the opinion of the Minneapolis 
Labor Review, “pushing humanity back into slavery and bondage.” 
The national executive secretary of the Socialist party calls the 
plan The Socialist 
New York Call’s editorial on the subject is headed, ‘‘The Presi- 


dent’s Message of Cheer to Wall Street,’’ and the radical Pitts- 


‘*a blow at the vitals of organized labor.” 


burg Leader’s comment is entitled, ‘‘ Enslaving Labor.” 

On the other hand, the conservative press, which deplored 
President Wilson’s ‘‘surrender”’ on the eight-hour day, are now 
pleased at his determination to carry out his whole strike-pre- 
vention program, and commend the particular proposition which 
so arouses Socialist and union-labor ire. The message is to the 
hearty liking of papers like the Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), Philadelphia Public Ledger (Rep.), 
Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), New York Sun (Rep.), and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.). 
neither strikes nor lockouts in the operation of railroads until 


“In again insisting that there shall be 


there can be a full public investigation into the merits of the dis- 
pute, President Wilson,” says the Democratic New York World, 
is simply ‘‘redeeming the pledge that he made to the people last 
summer.”’ And it seems to the Chicago Evening Post (Prog. 
Rep.) ‘‘the part of patriotism and common sense-to credit him 
with good motives in his course and to uphold him in advancing 


upon it.” 


ANTISTRIKE MESSAGE 


In his address of December 5, President Wilson outlined the 
strike-prevention program which he recommended to Congress 
at its last session. The recommendations for the establishment 
of an eight-hour day in train-service and the appointment of a 
workings were enacted into law 


commission to observe its 


at the last session of Congress. A Congressional grant to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of power to raise rates the 
President now deems unnecessary, as the Commission’s power 
seems “‘indisputably clear.”” But Mr. Wilson ‘“‘ very earnestly’’ 
the three 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s membership and in its 


renews remaining suggestions: “‘the inerease in 


facilities for performing its manifold duties; the provision for full 
public investigation and assessment of industrial disputes, and 
the grant to the Executive of the power to control and operate the 
railways when necessary in time of war or other like public ne- 
This the President believes to be ‘‘a program of regula- 


’ 


cessity.’ 
tion, prevention, and administrative efficiency which argues its 
own case in the mere statement of it." Everybody, he thinks, 
‘‘will agree that there must be no doubt as to the power of the 
Executive to make immediate and uninterrupted use of the rail- 
roads for the concentration of the military forces of the nation 
wherever they are needed and whenever they are needed’’; and 
the House of Representatives has already done its part toward 
increasing the efficiency of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But the President finds it necessary to argue briefly as follows in 


behalf of his most significant recommendation: 


“*T would hesitate to recommend, and I dare say the Congress 
would hesitate to act upon the suggestion should I make it, that 
any man in any occupation should be obliged by law to con- 
tinue in an employment which he desired to leave. To pass a 
law which forbade or prevented the individual workman to leave 
his work before receiving the approval of society in doing so 
would be to adopt a new principle into our jurisprudence which I 
take it for granted we are not prepared to introduce. But the 
proposal that the operation of the railways of the country shall 
not be stopt or interrupted by the concerted action of or- 
ganized bodies of men until a public investigation shall have been 
instituted which shall make the whole question at issue plain for 
the judgment of the opinion of the nation is not to propose any 
such principle. It is based upon the very different principle that 
the concerted action of powerful bodies of men shall not be per- 
mitted to stop the industrial processes of the nation—at any rate, 
before the nation shall have had an opportunity to acquaint it- 
self with the merits of the case as between employee and employer, 
time to form its opinion upon an impartial statement of the 
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merits, and opportunity to consider 
conciliation or arbitration. 1 can see nothing in that proposition 
but the justifiable safeguarding by society of the necessary proc- 
esses of its very life. There is nothing arbitrary or unjust in it 
unless it be arbitrarily and unjustly done. It can and should be 
done with a full girl serapulpus re regard for the interests and 
libe rties of all eatcheneed ge Srl ator the permanent interests of 
‘ society‘dts eit.” = 





< one i steside ent also urges the Se ail Faction on three matters 
."salteady eattgndall, Ay: the} House, «namely: “‘the bill which 
seeks to egtany Sertalde Weddin of-egunhination to those engaged 
iw’, promoting the foreign commgiiee ‘of the country than is now 
* Thrguagh talfy some 40 bé lee, tinder the terms of the laws against 
monopdls; She bil auehuing the present organic law of Porto 
Rico; and the bill proposing a more thorough and systematic 
regulation of the expenditure of money in elections, commonly 


ealled the Corrupt Practices Act.”” He asks the House to 
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THE NEXT NUMBER ON THE PROGRAM WLLL BE 
Darling in the Des Moines PRegister 
pass the Senate bill ‘“‘for the promotion of voeational and in- 
dustrial education.’ 

The President’s sins of omission in this message are noted by 
several Republican critics, and radical and Socialist editors call 
him severely to account for making no recommendations for re- 
ducing the high cost of living. But, on the whole, the brevity of 
the document wins approval. 

It is the President’s suggestion of ‘“‘compulsory investiga- 
tion” that draws the fire of those very forces which applauded 
his work for the Adamson Law. and which in part helped to 
reelect him. The four railroad brotherhoods, with their ally, 
the American Federation of Labor, observes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
‘“‘are searcely less bellicose now than they were when they took 
maximum advantage of political eonditions and forced the hand 
of Congress, but they are not now so fortunately situated.’ 
Joined with these labor-leaders are most o! the union-labor 
journals and the Socialist and extremely radical press. 

President, Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor, who played so prominent a part in the Wilson campaign, 
announces his determination to fight against the new legislative 
program as hard as he fought for the passage of the Adamson 
Law. In a statement to the public he says: 

“It took four years of sanguinary war, costing hundreds of 
thousands of lives and untold treasure, to reverse the decision 
in the Dred Scott case. It is my purpose to prevent another 
such revolution. 


“T understand the inte nt of the suggestion. It is to stay 


all practice able means of 
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the men from acting in concert until a commission has made its 
investigation. In the meantime a concerted quitting of work 
would be unlawful and punishable. Involuntary service can not 
be enforced under the Constitution of the United States. ...... 

‘You may make strikes illegal and may make them criminal, 
but you are not going to avert strikes when strikes are neces- 
sary in order to express the needs of America’s workers for a 
higher and better consideration of their rights. The experience 
of countries that have tried compulsory arbitration and the 
enforcement of a compulsory award, and the experience of 
countries in which compulsory investigation and a stay of the 
workers from quitting their employment has been all to the 
detriment of the principle.” 

‘Any form of compulsory arbitration,’ says the Allentown 
Labor Herald, “will be looked upon as a stab in the back of 
labor and labor will resent it with all its power.” ‘‘ Despite 
President Wilson’s Minneapolis 
Labor Revie Ww, 
the right to strike.” 


explanation,’ declares the 
‘his policy, if carried out, would deny the workers 
Eugene V. Debs thus explains his similar 
assertion: 

“The antistrike amendment recommended to Congress by 
President Wilson ... is wholly to the advantage of the em- 
ployers’ class. A threatened strike would be held up in- 
definitely or at least until its force was spent in watchful waiting. 
Under this amendment a strike, if lawfully possible at all, would 
be robbed of its strategic advantages and doomed to inevitable 
defeat. A strike held up becomes as futile as a charge held up 
ona field of battle. But such a law could not be enforced against 
the will of the labor movement. All the laws and all the courts 
and governments on earth could not prevent a million organized 
workers from striking.”’ 


“Compulsory arbitration,” says Victor Berger, the so-called 
‘Socialist Czar’’ of Milwaukee, ‘ 
And in the columns of his Milwaukee Leader we note 


‘means continuous trouble and 
slavery.” 
this political observation: 

‘‘Labor voted for this when they rewarded their ‘friend’ 
Wilson. Only those who voted the Socialist ticket voted against 
compulsory arbitration.” 

A momentous change in labor’s legal position is seen by the 
Socialist New York Call in the impending legislation: 

“There are these phases to it: Organized workers, who else- 
where in law are recognized as having the right to strike, are to 
be denied it here until there has been public investigation, the 
duration of which may be brief or very lengthy; the doctrine of 
compulsion in relation to strikes is contemplated in American 
basic law for the first time: and the law proposed by the Presi- 
dent means a distinct and insurmountable advantage for the 
railroad corporations.” 


The Wilson Administration ‘‘goes too far,’’ declares the 


Pittsburg Leader (Ind.), “in even presuming that American 
workingmen would stand for such legislation, and when the 
forces of labor rise in indignant protest against any such mea- 
sure, as they have throughout the country, they issue a warning 
that must be heeded.” 

In this case, thinks the editor of The Square Deal (Jackson, 
Mich.), ‘“‘the meat in the coconut hinges on the word ‘just.’”’ 
For, ‘‘a ‘just’ investigation should have a just time limit,’’ and 
not be prolonged to the serious disadvantage of the workers. 

Yet some editorial spokesmen for labor agree with General 
Master Workman Hayes, of the Knights of Labor, in judging the 
President’s recommendation to be ‘‘a wise one.” The Pittsburg 
Labor World uses these very words, and The National Labor Tri- 
bune of the same city would favor ‘‘any method in which there 
are mediation, conciliation, and arbitration that will bring about 
a peaceful ending” of disputes between capital and labor. 

When we turn from the labor press to the journals which 
profess to represent the public as a whole, find the Presi- 


dent’s  strike-investigation idea approved by Democratic, 


Republican, and conservative independent editors. Some, it 
is true, are moved to qualify their expressions of commendation. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind. Rep.) thinks the President’s 


words carry the confession that the Adamson Law was “a mere 
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expedient.” The New York Globe (Ind.) can not regard the 
President’s recommendations ‘‘as in anywise dealing in man- 
fashion’’ with the issue. Rather ‘“‘the program is one of super- 
ficial opportunism. The question of compulsory arbitration, 
the eight-hour principle, and whether or not wages are to be 
fixt by law rather than by contract, are side-stept.”” The 
New York Evening Sun (Ind.) does not see how “such a program 
can be enforced against the dissatisfied workers’’— 

“Tt is conceivable that the employers might be prevented 
from locking out their men, but how can the men be kept from 
striking if they decide to strike? The railroad - brotherhood 
leaders—indeed, laborites generally—are going to fight the 
President on this point. They will hear of no compulsion save 
that which they themselves exercise. We shall presently 
see whether the President will fight them, using his full influence 
to procure the passage of his proposed law. We shall also see 
whether he or the labor element has the greater strength. But 
should he carry his point and pass his law, what power will lie 
in his hands to coerce vast bodies of men into sitting still while 
public exposure of the facts deprives them perhaps of all moral 


9» 


excuse or defense for taking action? 


‘‘Now that the Presidential election is over,” significantly 
remarks the New York Tribune (Rep.), and the “‘ political value” 
of the ‘‘surrender”’ to the brotherhoods ‘‘has been cashed in, it 
remains for Congress to complete the partial settlement of last 
August.”” But The Tribune finds it entirely to the credit of 
the President that he now urges Congress to do its duty. To-day, 
says the Chicago Evening Post, President Wilson ‘‘seeks to keep 
The investigation 


his word with directness and concentration.” 
plan it describes thus: 

“‘This is not compulsory arbitration; this is not an attempt to 
make strikes illegal. But it is an attempt to conserve in some 
degree the right of the public to service in the transportation 
arteries of its national life. To some degree it must act as a 
regulatory force on wages, a missing link in our present regulatory 
scheme. It will prevent wage increases by Adamson Law tactics 
to which the railroads have been subjected for years past, be- 
eause it will force those increases to justify themselves in the 
sight of the public. ...... 

“The President thus emerges from the Adamson Law lesson 
with a definite program of remedial legislation and an apparent 




















AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


Barclay in the Baltimore Sun 


purpose to use his great power over his temporary Congressional 
majority to force prompt action upon it. It seems to us the part 
of patriotism and common sense to credit him with good motives 
in his course and to uphold him in advancing upon it.”’ 


The President’s recommendation seems ‘‘a reasonable proposi- 


tion’’ to the Columbus Citizen, which is ‘inclined to think that 
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the workers will at least be willing to have it tried.” The New 
York World holds that they well might do so, for 

‘Organized labor, in the long run, has nothing to lose by mak- 
ing itself responsible, nor can it successfully defy the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, The railroads once 

















WILL THEY BOTH GET NOTHING ? 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record 


thought they could, but all their money and all their influence 
proved unavailing. They were compelled to recognize the 
rights of the public, and there are now few railroad investors or 
managers who would return to the old anarchistie order. 

‘‘The railroad unions likewise must accept their public re- 
sponsibilities and discharge their public duties. The ‘public-be- 
damned’ business is done for on both sides of the line in railroad- 
operation.” 

What the President seeks, according to the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.), “is an American application of the law which has for 
But the Brooklyn 
more comprehensive changes to 


years worked successfully in Canada.” 
Standard Union (Rep.) sees 
follow in the wake of the legislation demanded by the President. 
It says: 

“Tf any one will observe the tendency of events carefully, 
he will be convinced that what we are coming to is the estab- 
lishment of railroad service as Government service. Every 
authority of repute now concedes that State regulation of inter- 
state railroads is only vexatious and evil. The problem is 
national. The National Government must exercise such con- 
trol over railroad service as is necessary in the public interest; 
and, exercising that control, it must accept the responsibilities 
that go with it....... 

“Sooner or later, Congress must be prepared to legislate upon 
the principle that the Federal Government must guarantee to 
the people the peaceable operation of interstate traffic and trans- 
portation, just as it guarantees the free navigation of all 
waterways. 

“Mr. Wilson’s ‘ program’ is only the barest preliminary of 
what must ultimately be done.” 

Labor, it is evident enough, is to be heard from during the 
Congressional President Wilson's proposals. 
Business men and employers think they, too, should be efficiently 
voealized for this and subsequent labor controversies. The 
new National Industrial Conference Board of 15,000 employers, 
representing $8,000,000,000 of capital, was organized, according 
to its chairman, not as a challenge to labor, but ‘‘to restore 
the power of speech to the American business man.”” Here- 
after, says Chairman Frederick P. Fish, in a Boston Post inter- 
view, all questions are to be looked into on behalf of the busi- 
ness man, and the business man’s view-point will be more potent 
in influencing legislation and public opinion. 


contest over 
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ALLIED TREASURY NOTES NOT WANTED 


N ACTUAL CREDIT EMBARGO is established by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its warning to the national 
banks not to take up the short-term treasury notes of 

the Entente Allies. This is the judgment of a man in public 
life in London, as cabled by Mr. James Keeley, editor .of the 
Chicago Herald, to his paper and to the New York Times. 
We are told further that an influential banker in the English 
capital deseribes the action of the Reserve Board as ‘“‘a sugges- 
tion to American business men not to sell their goods to us or 


the other Allies, because our credit is not good,”’ and as “‘a per- 
feetly unjustified attack upon the financial standing of solvent 
nations.” 


who asked Mr. Keeley to explain “‘this assault on democracy 


In the same dispatch we read of a French official 


fighting for its life and for democracy by the greatest democracy 
of the world.” 

Some London journals are equally severe ,in their criticism 
of the United States. The Morning Post would be inelined 
to think, “always supposing sinister political influence to be 
lacking, that the whole matter resolved itself into a well-inten- 
tioned but crude attempt on the part of a newly constituted 
authority to impose restrictions which, if carried into effect, 
would inflict more injury on the lending than on the borrow- 
ing country.” The situation came about, the press inform us; 
through the projected arrangement for the sale of a substantial 
amount of British and French treasury bills, by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., as representatives of the fiscal authorities of Great 
The certificates of the loan had been en- 
Board 


Britain and France. 
graved and were ready for delivery when the Reserve 
issued the following admonition: 


“The Board believes that at this time banks should proceed 
with much caution in locking up their funds in long-term obli- 
gations or in investments which are short term in form or name 
but which either by contract or force of circumstances may in 
the aggregate have to be renewed until normal conditions 
return. 

“The Board deems it its duty to caution the member banks 
that it does not regard it in the interest of the country at this 
time that they invest in foreign treasury bills of this character.” 


It appears that national barks, State banks, trust companies, 
and private banking-houses had made application to participate 
in the loan, but Great Britain and France withdrew their offer 
to sell the treasury bills in this country, because, as we read in a 
statement of J. P. Morgan & Co., these governments “‘ desire 
to show every regard to the Federal Reserve Board, a govern- 
mental body of which the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
ex-officio members.”” The 


Comptroller of the Currency are 


explanation continues: 


“We may add that the sale in limited amounts of these treasury 
bills, payable in dollars in New York, had never been an essen- 
tial part of the Allied governments’ financial plans, but had for 
some time been under consideration with a view to furnishing a 
credit medium that would accommodate the Americar banking 
demand for an instrument of short maturity and of such limited 
volume that the governments could always undertake to lay 
down gold in New York sufficient to meet maturing bills. 

“Tt was believed further that these bills would have furnished 
at the end of the war an excellent measure of protection to the 
American financial situation, inasmuch as these steadily matur- 
ing obligations of the foreign governments would have tended 
to prevent heavy drafts of gold from this market.” 


The Wall Street Journal asserts that the Federal Reserve 
Board has ‘‘fired the first gun in what may be a trade-war of 


the first magnitude,” and it adds: 


“It, has committed a deliberately unfriendly act, so far as our 
international relations are concerned, by impugning the credit 
of Powers friendly to us, even if engaged in war. It has even 
taken a step in the direction of involving us upon the side of the 
European conflict condemned by the overwhelming majority of 
our citizenship.” 
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But that not all observers are of the same-mind jis. evident 
from the dispatch of a London financial correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, which informs us that from the moment 
the treasury-bill plan was reported, many of the clearest-sighted 
bankers there opposed the project. The feeling was that it 
was “‘altogether better to rely on getting our loans into the 
publie’s hands, thereby avoiding the hazards alike of inflation, of 


money stringency, or of spasms in Wall Street.”’ He adds: 


**Nevertheless, the feeling is equally strong that the manner of 
the Reserve Board’s action was unfortunate; especially coming 
at the moment when your ablest bankers were endeavoring 
to erect the machinery for making America permanently a great 
world money-center.” 


In accord with the report of this correspondent is the opinion 
of the London Standard, which is pleased to hear of the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and. considers it a pity that the 
advisers of the respective governments should have suggested 
the raising of credit in the United States by “such undesirable 
means.” In this country a stout defender of the Reserve Board 
is the financial expert: of the.Néw York Tribune, who considers 
that its pronouncement has been ‘‘unfortunately misconstrued.” 
Assertions are made that the Board has partly closed the door 
to foreign borrowers, but the truth is it is ‘‘only trying to keep 
the door on its hinges.”” A government treasury bill, he tells us, 
is ‘“‘a piece of unsecured I. O. U. paper that becomes due or 
payable at the end of sixty or ninety days.” It is offered for 
discount at the bank like a merchandise note, but the difference 
is that the merchandise note can be taken to the nearest Federal 
Reserve Bank when a commercial bank is in need of money and 
there be converted into curreney. 

That is the object of the Federal Reserve Bank, ‘‘to take 
liquid assets off-the hands of a commercial bank and give cur- 
reney in exchange.”’ But treasury bills of foreign governments 
are not ‘‘self-liquidating.”” and ean be paid off only with the 
proceeds of new bills sold for that purpose, or with the proceeds 
of additional loans, and therefore treasury bills are ‘“‘not the 
kind of stuff in which banking resources may be said to be 
liquid.” That is what the Federal Reserve Board said, we 
are told, and if one seeks the implication, it is this, that, in 
their opinion, the purchases of merchandise in this country by 
Europe had better be financed with short-term loans as before, 
because ‘‘a loan is an investment and must be so treated.” 

The Boston Journal notes that it is obvious that foreign buying 
in American markets must diminish if foreign credit here dimin- 
ishes, but ‘better a moderate decline in trade than an immoder- 
ate reduction in this country’s liquid capital,” and the New 
York American praises the Reserve Board for doing the country 
a very great service in issuing the warning to the banks, for 
these treasury notes are “‘unsecured,”’ and are subject to the 


“hazard of defeat in war, of national bankruptcy through 
prolongation of war, and of repudiation in case of social revolu- 
tion after war.” As the Vew-Yorker Staats-Zeitung sees it, the 


Reserve Board’s warning means that America “will no longer 
g 


finance a losing war to its own undoing,” and this daily adds 
that “‘while a portion of the American people may have been 
fooled by the British censorship, apparently their Reserve Board 
was not.”’ - But it is the verdict of other journals like the Boston 
Transcript that the admonition of the Reserve Board is merely 
**a plain business reminder that American banks, as well as the 
general public, must consider American safety and the American 


business future first of all,’ and it adds: 


‘“We may rejoice that the Federal Reserve Board is proving 
itself vigilant and prudent. Its warning at this time will 
increase the public sense of security, for it proves that we have 
an agency of public control which is above international and all 
other politics, entirely independent of cliques and interests 
that may exist in the financial world, and capable of doing the 
right thing at the right time.” 
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LLOYD-GEORGE TO THE RESCUE 


GREATER VICTORY for the German Government 

than the taking of Bucharest is the crisis in the British 

Cabinet, by which Premier Asquith was forced to 
resign and War Minister David Lloyd-George was appointed 
as his suecessor, according to the New York World, while other 
journals call it a confession of incompetency in war-policies, 
which is confirmed by the secret sessions of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France, with accompanying rumors of changes in 
the French command. 


or Dece 


D Ds s So 


whereas Mr. Lloyd-George is for prompt and energetic action. 
It is recalled that as head of the War Department, Mr. Lloyd- 
George met with so much obstruction and delay that he even- 
tually sought to have the conduct of the war placed in the hands 
of a small board, within the main body of the Cabinet, made 
up from its members, but not dependent upon its deliberating 
“action. Apparently, The Journal of Commerce goes on to say, 
he desired to be the head of this war-council and not to have the 
Prime Minister connected with it. When the Prime Minister 
resisted, the War Minister offered his resignation. This led 

Mr. Asquith to yield 





A German might be 
skeptical about the 
actual value of the oper- 
ations in Roumania, re- 
marks The World, but 
he can not be skeptical 
about a British Cabinet 
crisis resulting from dis- 
satisfaction with the way 
things are going in the 
war. Yet it wonders 
how much of this dis- 
satisfaction is grounded 
in the blunders of the 
Government and how 
much in the ignorance 
of the nature of war. 
For, The World goes on 
to say, in all the criti- 
cism of the Asquith 
Government there has 
been no unanimity of 
opinion as to what it 
ought to have done or 
how it could have bet- 
ter mobilized the re- 
sources of the Empire 
for better effect on. the 
and Western 
Nothing is so 


Eastern 
fronts. 
easy in time of war as 
criticism, and this daily 
utters the admonition 
that the British people 
will ‘discover that the 
they change 
Government in 
more it 


oftener 
their 

this war, the 
remains the same thing 
and the more aid and 
give to 


Copyrightod by the Central News. 
LLOYD-GEORGE'S 


comfort they 
their ‘“‘highly resource- 
Further- 





ful enemy.” 





“FIGHTING FACE.” 


“not to the War Minis- 
ter, but to the King, with 
a view to retiring and 
permitting the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet.” 

In the 
New York Commercial 
the failure of the En- 
tente Allies to 
Roumania is the cause 
of the Cabinet crisis, 
and it notes that with 
the news from London 
comes a rumor from 
Paris that Joffre, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
Western Allied forces, 
may be supplanted. We 
are further told, too, 


view of the 


save 


that Lloyd-George fav- 
vigorous 
war in the East, where 
the Teutonic Alliance is 
winning more and more 
territory in a region 
which is the goal of the 
German Emperor’s am- 

Indeed, it .is 
that 
‘can afford to abandon 
pos- 
sessions if she can ex- 
pand in the Near East 
and lie across England’s 
road to India and 
Russia’s path through 
the Dardanelles to the 


ors a more 


bition. 
said Germany 


all her colonial 


open sea.”” 

The shake-up that 
has placed Mr. Lloyd- 
George at the head 
of affairs, remarks the 
Pittsburg Chronicle Tel- 








more, The World be- 

lieves that Mr. Lloyd-George has been lending “his great 
powers and repute as a Liberal to the partizan purposes of a 
Tory cabal which will next turn upon him if he does not change 
his coat altogether.” 

The break is plainly due to a difference between Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd-George, the New York Journal of Commerce 
notes in reviewing the facts in the case, and the difference is 
not a personal one so much as one of temperament and of 
methods. We are reminded incidentally that the English 
Cabinet is a combination body of more than twenty members, 
whose immediate contact with Parliament and the King is 
through its chief member, the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith 
has been disposed to consult and deliberate to secure harmony, 


egraph, will ‘‘hearten 
the nation at an hour which is far from the brightest in its 
history,” and the Brooklyn Eagle, also his admirer, contrasts 
his place in the public eye to-day with that six years ago, when 
he was ‘revolutionizing theories of taxation and reducing the 
House of Lords to the position of an innocuous debating-club.”’ 
Then no man in the Kingdom was so bitterly assailed, says The 
Eagle, and the common feeling was exprest in the old story of 
the hero who jumped into the Thames near the Houses of Par- 
liament to rescue a drowning man, and subsequently assured an 
admiring crowd that ‘‘it was nothing, nothing at all,’”’ adding, 
“T heard him ery for help, went in after him, found him float- 
ing on his face, turned him over to make sure he wasn’t. Lloyd- 
George, and then towed him ashore!” 
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WHAT MEXICO DID FOR THE MILITIA 


66 VERY DAY DRIVES A NAIL into the coffin of 
the Hay Federalized Guard plan,” exclaims one of 
the adverse critics of the National Defense Act, 

which enabled the Federal Government to call out the National 

Guard of sundry States to do police duty along the Mexican 

border. And not a few observers contend that the harm done 

to the Guard by this experience fixes universal compulsory 
military service as the only solution left for our defense prob- 
lem. But the chief deduction drawn from the Guard’s enforced 
service in ‘“‘time of peace” is that these State organizations will 
be extinct within a few years unless the Hay Defense Law is 
changed. The Seventh Regiment Gazette (New York), official 
organ of that body, says that ‘“‘almost without exception ever: 
man in the Guard to-day, when his period of enlistment is up, 
is through for all time,’’ and that this is ‘true in all classes of 
organizations and in all States.” If it should not be somehow 
provided, this journal goes on to say, that the Guard can not 
be summoned into active service “‘for a period. longer than 
sixty days, unless a state of war exists,:the National Guard is 
doomed.’’ From the regular Army point of view we have 
coafirmation of this prediction by The Army and Navy Journal, 


which further observes: 


“When the National Guard lobby was at work in Washington, 
at the last session of Congress, its spokesmen declared in season 
and out of season not only that the National Guard was fit for 
service, but that its privates wanted to be considered ‘real 
soldiers.’ It would take a long and thorough ‘survey’ of the 
enlisted men of the National Guard to find many who were of 
that mind now. They have done their work well under the cir- 
cumstances and deserve all praise for their long months of 
sacrifice of personal comfort and business advancement. But 
they can not help resenting the unfairness of the burden put 
upon them. And vet, we are informed, practically every member 
of the Guard who was mobilized is now a profound believer 
in the principle of universal military training and service. This 
is high praise for the open-mindedness of the men, sick as they 
are of Federal service and repugnant as is the present idea of 
any more work ‘in the trenches.’” 

This authority points out that, “‘except for a few officers who 
have profited in a material way by the mobilization, every mem- 
ber of the Guard realizes that he can not be a regular and a 
civilian at the same time.’’ Then with reference to a very real 
side of the Guard’s service at the border we read that 


‘*Employers who, at the beginning of the mobilization period, 
were ready and willing not only to pay the salaries of their men 
who went ‘to the front,’ but to promise to keep their positions 
open for them, have had to change their point of view in many 
cases. Fellow employees who were willing to help bear the 
burdens of the Guardsmen who were mobilized found this was not 
always practical. And family life was made difficult, not to say 
tragic in some instances, by the absence of the wage-earner.”’ 


The National Guard’s experience at the border, remarks the 
Chicago Tribune, will give headway to the cause of universal 
military training, and as a symptom of the Guard’s condition in 


Illinois it notes that— 





* NEVER AGAIN!” 
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**All members have had the opportunity to take the oath 
which would bring them within the Federalized organization 
and make them subject to call for six years, three with the 
colors, three in the reserve. 

“Up to November 30, which was the last day for decision 
until the War Department orde extending the time, the following 
was the response in these three reg ments: 

First Infantry 50 officers, 176 men. 
Second Infantry 49 office 322 men. 
Eighth Infantry. ..53 officers, 341 men 





“The total enro!ment was between 2,500 and 3,000. 

“This is worse than a campaign in Flanders, and the result is 
by no means peculiar.” 

How the matter looks to a Guardsman is set forth in Collier’s 
Weekly, by Capt. Rupert Hughes, who recently resigned from 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment, New York, after service’ at the 
border. Some personal histories gathered by him are quoted 
in the latter pages of this issue, but the crux of the problem 
he gives as follows: 

“The Guard would have made no protest if it had found a 
hostile army at the border, and had lost a high percentage by 
death, wounds, and disease. Finding the border sound asleep, 
the Guard is only human in resenting the call and the compulsion 
to stay. Its health has been excellent and it has learned some- 
thing, but it is bitterly unhappy, and almost completely cured 
of all desire to belong any longer. 

“Tt is not hard to keep the Guard together down there, but 
it is going to be a serious problem once it gets back to its armo- 
ries. To keep it together and recruit it as far as it was recruited 
was always hard. Now it has had its bellyful of the service, 
and will ask to be excused for several years. It feels that its 
members have paid their taxes far in advance, and it is the turn 
of somebody else to pay with time and toil. 

“Of course, if actual war broke out, patriotism would kindle 
the old fervor anew, but nothing short of actual war will restore 
that interest. And what we want now is an immense and well- 
organized peace-reserve which can be called on in an emergency.” 

The fear that the National Guard may disintegrate as a 
result of its border experience is not shared in the office of the 
Adjutant-General at Albany, N. Y., reports a New York Herald 
correspondent in that city. He quotes a prominent militia 
official as saying that there was more sensational talk of a general 
break-up after the Spanish War in 1898 than there is now. And 
even when men resigned because of their experiences new men 
were recruited without any trouble. The unofticial reply to the 
above-mentioned article in The Seventh Regiment Gazette, ac- 
cording to this informant, is that the sentiment in the Seventh 
Regiment, New York, is not representative of the feeling through- 
out the State organizations. Of striking interest, as suggestive 
of the Administration’s attitude, is the report of a New York 
Herald correspondent in Washington who says that ‘‘an inten- 
tion to continue the National Guard as a chief factor in the 
scheme of national defense”’ is indicated in the annual report of 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, who observes of the border 
mobilization that— 


**Many valuable lessons will be learned from the mobilization 
experience, which, the Department hopes, can be applied to the 
further organization of the National Guard.” 


—Collier's Weekly. 
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LIQUOR PRESS ON THE DRY VICTORIES 


ESPITE THE ASSERTION of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association that the per capita con- 
sumption of aleoholic beverages in the United States is 
increasing with the spread of State-wide prohibition, an exam- 
ination of the liquor journals fails to reveal any inclination on 
the part of the trade to welcome the prohibitionists as allies. 
On the contrary, we find Mida’s Criterion (Chieago), the chief 
organ of the distillers, calling upon the ‘‘gentlemen of the 


liquor trade” to ‘‘get together and fight as one” if they do not 
wish to see their business perish in ‘‘the great American desert 


of prohibition.”” And this ery for organization to avert im- 
pending disaster is echoed in such other representative organs 
as Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New York), The North 


American Wine and Spirit 
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**3. Cooperation by brewers with the State authorities to 
put out of business every saloon-keeper who does not obey the 
excise laws. 

“4. Abolition of treating in saloons, to discourage drinking 
to excess. 

**5. Discontinuance of bars in saloons, all service to be given 
at tables, at which customers will be seated.” 


But to the San Francisco Wholesalers’ & Retailers’ Review, 
organization and the reform of the saloon seem alike futile, or 
worse. “If all the liquor industries of this country were con- 
solidated under one central control for campaign purposes, 
we'd be voted out of business instantly,’’ says this journal, 
which adds: ‘‘So would any other business in similar cireum- 
stances.”” As to reforming the saloon, ‘“‘that does not even 
cause the onward march of prohibition to hesitate.’’ The entire 


abolition of the saloon, it 





Journal (Boston), Progress 
(Milwaukee), The Western 








points out, did not save 


Oregon from a ‘“bone- 





Brewer (Chicago), and The tam AM dry”” amendment which 
Brewers’ Journal (New RS forbids the citizen to 
York). The Antisaloon Hit Ai a drink a glass of beer in 
League, remarks The Wesi- Hy | } EW JERSEY his own house. Of the 
ern Brewer, is “an ex- nH . iit | sELAWARE situation in California, 
tremely efficient organ- Vh N WIT COLORADO where a “dry” amend- 
ization that works all the \ i iN mn ment was defeated on 
time,” and ‘‘to eombat Hil ARIZONA fev Abaco November 7, but by a 
it suecessfully we must be Wt HHH narrower margin than in a 





equally well or better 
If the trade 
is to escape calamity, says 
The Brewers’ Journal, it 


must throw itself zealous- 


organized. Local option, less than . 
50 per cent without saloons. 


Local option, more than 








ly into a “campaign of 





50 per cent without on aa prohibition. me... States. 


preceding contest, it says: 


“The work done in 
California by the wets 
was as good and possibly 
better than any accom- 
plished in any previous 








education, enlightenment, ; WET, DRY, AND 
“Ts it 
not time for the trade in all its branches to form a board of 


and organization.” 


strategy and form a policy of unity of action?” asks Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular, which adds: ‘*We must not lose any 
more ground or we shall be dangerously near national prohibi- 
tion, and that means the destruction of our vast industry in 
all its branches.’’ So the testimony continues. ‘‘It’s a case 
of brass tacks with the liquor interests,”’ says the Milwaukee 
Progress, which warns its readers that ‘‘the prohibitionists and 
the Antisaloon League are working night and day to bring 
Wisconsin into the dry mud and mire,”’ and it believes the only 
way to keep Wisconsin wet is ‘‘for every retail liquor-dealer to 
join the association of saloon men, and for every brewer and 
“The 
States which have been kept out of the clutches of the Anti- 
notes The North 
American Wine and Spirit Journal, which declares that ‘‘lethargy 


every wholesaler to join his respective organization.” 
salooners are the homes of solid organizations,” 


and lack of organization,are sure to result in defeat.’ 

And while these organs of the trade sound the slogan of organ- 
ization, the United States Brewers’ Association, at its annual 
convention in Cleveland, indorses a program of reform which 
aims to back-fire the prohibition movement by a thorough 
house-cleaning. This program includes the abolition of treating, 
removal of saloon screens, closer supervision of licenses, abandon- 
ment of objectionable newspaper advertising, elimination of 
objectionable saloons, and the divorce of the liquor business 
from immoral resorts. Col. Gustav Pabst, president of the 
association, advocates a reduction in the number of saloons, 
and August A. Busch, president of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Company, of St. Louis, submits the following program for 
checking the spread of prohibition sentiment: 

“1. A strict enforcement by State authorities of all excise laws. 

“2. The establishment throughout the country of the German 
saloon system, which permits only beers, light wines, and temper- 
ance drinks to be sold in dram-shops, 


“DAMP” 





wet campaigns. Yet the 
vote shows the _ regu- 
lation growth in dry 
This growth was apparently not affected in any way 
by the campaign of the wets. Similar progress will result in 
California going dry in two years from now. So if California 
is to be saved from the blight caused by prohibition, something 
will have to be done which is entirely and radically different 
from anything which has ever been done before.” 


STATES 


strength. 


And here is the situation in the country at large, as summed 
up by Mida’s Criterion: 


“Only eleven more States need adopt prohibition to give the 
required two-thirds to adopt an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, and then—curtain / 

‘But in the wet States there are many dry communities! 

“True, with most of the great cities on our side, we still have a 
tremendous population with us—but let us not sink into any 
smug eontent, because we might have a fearful shock some 
bright morning! 

“‘Boston, New York, Rochester, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, Washington City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Memphis, Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Jersey City, 
Newark, Camden, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and a few others 
are with us—and their total population is tremendous. 

** But the outlying communities in these States are enough in 
many instances to put the States themselves dry ! 

‘**Don’t overlook that serious fact. 

‘Detroit, Denver, Portland, Spokane, Seattle! They have 
been taken from us. So the time has come when it is possible 
to capture the larger cities by capturing the States! ...... 

“Tf we are going to stay in business, it will be by the force 
of our united efforts, and in no other way. 

“The public shows no change in heart. There is no indication 
that the Prohibition forces are weakening any. They are 
growing stronger, and the recent election must be our battle-cry ! 

“It is now up to us, and up to nobody else. Unless we carry 
our message all over this great land, there will be one unbroken 
stretch of hot sand from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Canadian border to the Rio Grande!” 


The liquor industry of the United States, says Bonfort’s 


Wine and Spirit Circular, “is facing a crisis which may not 
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prove fatal if the proper remedies are applied without delay.” 
But— 


“‘The time has arrived when it should realize that an evolu- 
tion is taking place, that changes in our business are inevitable, 
and that unless we can offer suggestions that will meet the 
wishes of the great body of the people, and at the same time 
preserve the licensed regulatory system, and the vast proper- 
ties belonging to the trade, and the great revenues that accrue 
from the business, the people will vote for what is called pro- 
hibition, knowing full well when they do so that such laws will 
not prohibit, and that such laws are frightfully destructive, but 
realizing that such laws will get rid of certain things that the 
people do not desire.” 


In The Brewers’ Journal we find the prohibition movement 
thus arraigned: 


“To destroy, overnight, without compensation, economic 
values amounting to millions of dollars; to deprive thousands 
of children of the inheritance of their father’s property, ac- 
cumulated through a lifetime of honest and legal industry and 
commerce; to throw into the street the families of thousands of 
workmen by depriving them of their employment, is as bar- 
barous as the destruction of cathedrals with 42-centimeter 
guns, the killing of innocent men, women, and children who dare 
to defend their homes against ruthless invaders. 

**But this is what is being done in the United States—at the 
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behest and the fanatic appeals of hypocritical theologians, 
unscrupulous agitators, and jobless politicians, to-day. 

‘‘Can the United States endure as a republic if such things 
are possible?” 

Some consolation is found by the liquor press in the fact that 
in the past States that have “gone dry’’ have been known to 


vote themselves wet again. Texas and Ohio were once out of 


, 


our ranks,’ remarks Mida’s Criterion, ‘‘but we roucHT—and 
our fight in a dry State is sometimes much more important than 
our battles to keep a State from hoisting the desert signal.” 
“If we are right, and we are confident that we are, the history 
of sixty years ago will be repeated,”’ says The Liberal Advocate 
(Columbus), which reminds us that at that time thirteen prohi- 
bition States repudiated prohibition. And Mr. Joseph Debar, 
president of the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association 
of America, says: 

“Tf history repeats itself, the reaction against sumptuary 
legislation is about due, and every indication points to the fact 
that States now ‘dry’ in name wi'l repudiate present laws for 
exactly the same reason that so many States repudiated prohi- 
bition back in the ’50’s. Many of these States are suffering not 
alone from the loss of revenue formerly derived from license, but 
from a general contempt for all laws that seems to invariably 
follow in the wake of ‘dry’ legislation.”’ 





TOPICS 


ViLLA is married but apparently not yet settled down.— Washington 
Herald. 

THE peace-advocates are giving the belligerent governments no peace.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ir the greatest of all wars ends in a draw it will not long hold its place 
as the greatest of all wars.—New York Sun. 

TuHaT cargo of codfish that got all swelled up must have been reading 
the produce-market report.—Boston Transcript. 

THE only signs of peace are the indications that each side is willing to 
stop fighting if the other will ask for terms.—Philadelphia Record. 

Now that Germany has wrested control of the seas from Great Britain, 
why doesn’t Tarnowski apply for permission to Berlin?—Boston Transcript. 

You must admit that if the Teutons are on their last 
people claim, they still manage to kick up a good deal of trouble.—Allanta 
Journal. 


legs, as some 


Anp if Mr. Tarnowski plans to follow the example of Mr. Dumba he 
might round-trip ticket while he is about it.—Boston 
Transcript. 

A RusstANn food expert in this country for the Allies says the American 
farmer is getting too much for his wheat. Very well, whose fault is it? 
Indianapolis Star. 


as well buy a 


THE stipulation that the American troops will be withdrawn in forty 
days if the conditions are satisfactory seems to point to a long sojourn in 
Mexico.—Chicago Herald. 

SPEAKING of the antique eggs that investigators are discovering in 
storage these days, a friend reports that he even found ‘“‘The Lays of 
Ancient Rome”’ in a second-hand establishment.—Chicago Herald. 


IN BRIEF 


Tue Atlantic Ocean is America’s best liquid asset.—Grand Rapids News. 
New York Sun. 
Wall 


WHAT will happen when the hens take up egg control? 
MONTANA voters believed a woman's place was in the House. 
Street Journal. 

Notice that nobody is trying to explain the sudden sharp advance in 
salaries.—Savannah News. 

Every time the Allies get another ally they hold a jubilee—as long as 
the ally lasts.—Philadelphia North American. 

It is a dubious sort of satisfaction an American gets out of seeing the 
American flag go down flying.—New York Evening Sun. 

THE trouble about making a food boycott effective is that everybody 
nourishes a secret purpose to let everybody else do it.—Boston Transcript. 

MAYBE Great Britain, remembering Dumba, thinks that Count Tar- 
nowski hasn’t got any safe conduct to be guaranteed.—Boston Transcript. 

BosTon is predicting thirty-dollar shoes. It will be idle to talk about 
skirts being lengthened while the women are wearing such shoes.—IJndian- 
apolis Star. 

“PaBstT Talks Temperance.’’—Head-line. As the late Confederate 
General Forrest said: ‘‘Come on, boys, if we can't lick ’em we'll jine 'em.” 
—Boston Transcripl. 

BUCHAREST has been called the little Paris, and seems to be living up 
to its reputation as the objective of the German tourists who were unable 
to get to the other Paris.—Kansas City Star. 

PATRICK QUINLAN, the recently released agitator, told a Carnegie Hall 
audience that the dict in the Trenton Penitentiary drives men insane. 
Wait till he sees his grocer bill for the first week following his release. 
New York Evening Sun. 

















JUST ANOTHER LITTLE FELLOW, 





—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 
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FOREIGN ~ COMMENT. 





SHELLING A TRENCH ON THE SOMME FRONT. 


This photograph was taken in the French trenches and shows the shells bursting over the German trenches, less than one hundred yards distant. 








THE 


CHANGE OF HEART seems to have come over the 
Allied press with the reelection of President Wilson, 
and the great majority of the Entente organs express 
satisfaction that he is firmly seated in the Presidential chair 
for another four years. Not a few of them are hard put to it 
to wriggle out of the position of antagonism they had previously 
assumed toward our National 


ALLIES GREET THE PRESIDENT 


originally elected by a minority, has, after four years of office, 
converted his minority into a majority. That is a remarkable 
achievement. He will now be in office—it is to be hoped—till 
the war comes to an end, and we had better make the best 
of him.” 


The unanimity with which the Entente papers express the 
belief in a sharper foreign policy 





Executive over his conduct of the 
submarine controversy, but they 
base their new optimism on the 
idea that the impossibility of a 
third term will allow President 
Wilson ‘to conduct his foreign 
policy with a much firmer hand. 





However this may be, one organ 
of great traditions, the London 
Truth, warns its readers that the 
Allies may not find this altogether 
to their liking. Truth indulges in 








some very plain and_ sensible 
speaking regarding England’s atti- 
tude to our President, and says: 


“The reelection of Mr. Wilson 
is a disappointment to the many 
people in this country who have 
been expecting valuable results to 
this country and its Allies from 
his ejectment from. office. On 
what this expectation was based 
it is difficult to see; for while in 
the fervor of electioneering Mr. 
Hughes has stood for a more 
strenuous assertion of the dignity 
and rights of the United States, 
he has never revealed any desire 
to take a hand in the European 
quarrel. A neutral must be a 
neutral, and Mr. Wilson’s han- 
dling of international questions ‘ 
has shown us that a more peremptory assertion of neutral rights 
on the part of the United States would not necessarily have 
been to our advantage. 

“It has been the fashion here to sneer at Mr. Wilson for his 
patience with Germany, but the best testimonial to the ‘cor- 
rectitude’ of his policy is that his downfall was hoped for more 
frankly and rudely in Germany than here. This ought to teach 
our people to judge him more justly, especially when they see 
that the larger half of his own countrymen approve of his policy. 
Of course, the American voters have not been exclusively moved 
by international questions, but they would have been had 
there been any violent antagonism on the subject of American 
neutrality. 

“The long and the short of it is that Mr. Wilson, having been 





THE DICTATOR. 
—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


extends even to Russia, where we 
find the Petrograd Novoye Vremya 
writing: 

“‘American political history 
shows that a President usually 
commits himself to a more definite 
policy during his second Adminis- 
tration. President Wilson will 
not now be bound by considera- 
tions of political prudence, and 
will show greater freedom of 
action. The victorious candidate 
ean not help seeing that half the 
nation require from him not so 
much pacifism as dignity. He 
declared a year ago that he would 
not permit piracy, but, busy with 
the election, he has not had time 
to make good this pronouncement, 
and Germany has continued to 
sink ships at the very shores of 
America. He now must show 
that his declaration is not mere 
words.” 





The Birzheviya Vedomosti sup- 
ports the view of its neighbor 
on the banks of the Neva by 
remarking: 


“The American nation indorses 
President Wilson’s policy of 
‘peace.’ It has voted for a Presi- 
dent who exerted all his energy 
, to prevent the country from going 
to war, and at the same time tried to maintain national 
dignity. But recent German submarine-attacks show how 
difficult it is to accomplish both of these aims. The moment 
will come when America will be so full of gold that it will not 
need to pump more wealth out of Europe. Perhaps by or 
before this time President Wilson’s réle of pacifist will end.” 


Paris has much the same opinion, tho almost all the papers 
deprecate the idea of our joining in the war on either side; thus, 
the enormously popular Petit Journal, says: 

‘Evidently an immense majority of the electorate pro- 


nounced against war, but, apart from the millions of voters 
who approved the vigor with which the President forced the 
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Germans to cede on the submarine-war question, other millions 
voted for Hughes because he demanded an even firmer defense 
of American rights. The Chief Executive is obliged to take 
into account this double wish. Just as Hughes could not have 
ignored the verdict. against war, so Wilson must take into con- 
sideration the condemnation of a line of policy which Roose- 
velt has characterized as ‘backboneless.’” 


Turning to London, we find Mr. J. L. Garvin expressing the 


view of the majority of the En- 
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ENGLAND HAS A JOLT 


ISTINCTLY PERTURBED by the recent German 
raid into the English Channel, the British Government 
has set its naval house in order. In response to an 
insistent demand that a seaman who has seen active service in 
the present war should head the technical side of the Admiralty, 
Sir John Jellicoe, the ‘‘victor of Jutland,’ has been recalled 


from the North Sea and pro- 





glish press when he writes in 


The Observer: 


“Mr. Wilson will have an un- 
precedented opportunity to write 
his name much larger on the page 
of history. There is no other 
wish on this side but that the 
American people under his rule 
may advance from strength to 
strength. For our part, we shall 
not easily abandon the hope that 
the United States sooner, rather 
than later, may fulfil its unavoid- 
able destiny as one of the world’s 
great Powers by taking a leading 
part in the establishment and 
maintenance of such a new in- 
ternational order, based on the 
inviolable faith of treaties, as 
may go far to save mankind on 
both sides of more than one ocean 
from wider wars. and to save all 
civilization itself from the return 
to chaos.” 





An interesting forecast of the 
Wilson’s 


domestic 


results of President 


reelection upon our 


affairs is given from an onlook- 





er’s standpoint in the London 








moted to be First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, a position uni- 
versally regarded as the ‘‘blue 
ribbon” of the naval service. 


The 


eurred on the night of 


Channel raid actually oc- 
October 
21, when—to quote the London 


Saturday Review: 


“Ten destroyers at tempted, the 
raid, which resulted in the sink- 
ing of one empty transport, the 
whole of her crew being saved. 
We also lost six drift-net boats 
and the torpedo-boat destroyer 





Flirt, while the Nubian, a de- 
| stroyer of the same class, was 
| disabled by a torpedo, and 
| grounded in bad weather, but 

is likely to be salved. Two 

enemy destroyers were at first 


announced to have been sunk by 
our fire, but Mr. Balfour cor- 
rected this statement when he 
declared that ke had ‘ground for 


thinking’ that two destroyers 
‘struck mines, and _ probably 
sank.’” 





This raid gave a serious jar to 





New Statesman. It runs: 


a ~stie affairs > Pres- 
In domestic affairs the Presi ** Behold, O World, how do I 


dent has suffered a check so look ?” 
important that the legislature of 

his second term must of necessity 

be widely different from that of his first. Radical measures 


are impossible in a balanced House of Representatives, and the 
Republicans will act in the expectation that the next. Con- 
gressional elections, two years hence, can be depended upon 
to give them the control of the Chamber. If, however, Mr. 
Wilson’s day as the initiator of social and economic legislation 
is over, it is clear that his opponents have no power to go back 
upon his achievement or to carry party projects of theirown. On 
the other hand, such genuinely national measures as are embodied 
in the preparedness bills should go forward with accelerated 
speed. The Republicans can not conceivably hamper the 
Administration in regard to the Army and Navy in view of their 
incessant labors to prove that what the country needs is much 
more preparedness than the expiring Democratic Congress could 
be induced to vote for. In a word, while Mr. Wilson will do 
nothing more in the way of social finance, child labor, or the 
standard working-day, he should be more of a national Presi- 
dent than he was with a strong party majority at his back.” 





THAT UNLUCKY NAME—The name of Hughes seems to be 
unlucky to its possessors during the year 1916, says The West- 
minster Gazette, which continues: 


**4 philosopher meditating on the mutability of human for- 
tunes might well take for his text the sad story of the Hugheses. 
A month ago Hughes was a name which inspired a number of 
quite worthy people with something like frenzy. Now, how 
different is the view! The Premier of Australia has staked his 
reputation on a vote, and has been beaten. Judge Hughes 
in the States has failed of his high ambition. And Sir Sam 
Hughes in Canada has been shorn of his power, and is avenging 
himself by intemperate attacks on the Home Government. It 
will be some time before people seek again to conjure with this 
particular name.” 


THE RULER OF THE SEA 


the quiet confidence the British 
“Like this, Britannia.” feel in the ability of their fleet 
to defend them from just this 
attack. This jolt de- 
veloped into serious disquiet when later it became evident that 


© Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


sort of 


the Government was attempting to “hush up” the affair as 


far as possible. This led to an outery against that philosopher- 
statesman, Arthur Balfour, and a vigorous demand for his 
dismissal as civil head of the Navy. A typical example of 
the plain speaking evoked by any danger to the Navy is found 
in the usually mild London Nation, which thus voices its wrath: 


“Tf the House of Commons could have gone to an open vote 
on Wednesday on Mr. Balfour’s administration of the Navy, 
it would have decreed his dismissal by a majority of ten to one. 
The Channel-raid, and the untruthful and evasive account of it, 
were responsible for this profound resentment. No incident 
of the war could be more wounding to the national pride; even 
tho others may have been judged to touch more intimately the 
issues of the war and the fortunes of the Power on which they 
hang. But there are graver considerations than those of injured 
pride. Now that the long-hidden results of the second German 
submarine campaign are being revealed, the country asks 
why the Admiralty have failed to repeat Lord Fisher’s brilliant 
repulse of the first. Why, indeed? The Navy is practically 
on the defensive, and yet a primary purpose of defense is un- 
fulfilled. No one blames the sailors, and their able and ac- 
complished Admiral-in-Chief. They are magnificent. But did 
any one, knowing Mr. Balfour’s character, intellect, tempera- 
ment, methods of work, imagine for a moment that he was the 
man to play the part of director to a machine that wants above 
everything else a prompt, ingenious, practical, forethinking 
intelligence? What he knew he did well enough. His dis- 
patches have been excellent, his diplomacy adroit; and if words 
could sink a fleet, there would not be a German cockboat left 
afloat. But in serious times Mr. Balfour should never have gone 
to the Admiralty, and if he has a true sense of duty to his country 
he will at once give place to a more capable figure.” 


Despite the endeavors of the British authorities to male 
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light of the Channel-raid we can see from the German papers 
that it must have been a considerable success, from a German 
standpoint. The German papers claim that ‘‘numerous enemy 
patrol-steamers, several destroyers, and a mail-boat”’ were 
sunk, and’ this claim is in great part admitted by the British, 
while Mr. Balfour has been unable to substantiate his state- 
ment that two German destroyers sank. Commenting on his 
hasty assertion, the Kélnische 
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NORWAY’S DILEMMA 


HE SYMPATHY OF NEUTRALS in Sweden and 
Switzerland has gone out to Norway during the long- 
drawn-out negotiations with Germany upon the sub- 
marine issue. It will be recalled that in October Norway 
prohibited the submarines of any of the belligerent nations 
from using Norwegian territorial 





Zeitung remarks 


Somes reas 


ee 


“The contention of the British a - = 
that two German destroyers were 
sunk throws their other claims 
into the proper relief. The En- 
glish attempts to suppress and 
deceive will entirely fail to spoil 
our joy and pride over this mag- 
nificent stroke. One can under- 
stand British remorse over this 
unpunished intrusion of German 
war-ships immediately ' before 
British harbors and in the Chan- 
nel. One realizes the necessity 
to counteract the disquieting dis- 
uppearance of vaunted British 
sea-supremacy by minimizing our 
successes. But ail this only in- 
creases the satisfaction of the 
German nation over the latest 
gallant cruise of our bluejackets.” 





Looking back toward the 
Battle of Jutland and viewing 
it in the light of this Channel- 
raid—an incursion into waters 
which the British have always 
considered peculiarly their own 








= waters. Germany has regarded 
this order as directed against 
her, altho she has accepted a 
similar order by Sweden without 
protest. As a result, Norwegian 
shipping is being sunk by Ger- 
man submarines while the mat- 
ter is still in course of negotiation 
between Christiania and Berlin, 
tho rumors of a settlement of the 
controversy are in the air, and 
the Copenhagen Poliliken an- 
nounces that Norway is prepared 
to modify her submarine restric- 
tions in return for a more gener- 
ous supply of coal from Germany. 
However that may be, Norway 
is still in a predicament which 
seems to promise her an unpleas- 
ant moment whichever way she 
may choose to escape. This is the 
trying situation in which Nor- 
way now finds herself as stated 
by one of the prominent Swiss 








the German papers see proof 
of England’s “‘departed suprem- 
acy at sea.’”’ The Berlin Deutsche 
lageszeitung writes: the friendly shelter of your 
“The expression ‘driven off’ in neutral.” 
the British Admiralty’s commu- 
niqué is naturally empty words. Such a ‘driving off’ as the En- 
glish pretend to have accomplished is altogether impossible at sea, 
as naturally every fleet which comes out, even the smallest, must 
return to its base. The fact remains that German destroyer forces 
made a successful sortie in a sea which the English consider more 
than any other as their classic and very own region of supremacy.” 

More lies behind the German success than at first meets the 
eye; the future of Belgium is incidentally involved, as this 
extract from the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, a semiofficial organ, 
clearly shows: 


‘The coast of Flanders has often shown us during the past 
two years what it is worth to us in war. But to the lengths to 
which we have penetrated in the North Sea this time—close to 
the vital nerves of England and France—even the daring of our 
‘black weapon’ (German torpedo service) has never before 
ventured. How loudly have the English press not sung the praise 
of the invincible, all-securing obstacles in the Channel. The 
intrepid cruise of our destroyers has swept them away. When 
our flotilla-commander gives the signal ‘At the foe!’ there are 
no obstacles. It is too bad that our forces encountered so 
many hospital-ships. It-is true that we have a very good right 
to view with skepticism everything which goes by the name of 
an English hospital-ship, as we know that England misuses these 
ships unserupulously for other purposes. But our conduct of 
war is still marked by too much nobility even to risk the ap- 
pearance of doing wrong, and who would complain on this score? 

‘*‘What Britannia’s rule in the North Sea and in the Channel 
amounts to will now, perhaps, gradually begin to dawn even 
upon people in England. Should it be attempted to strengthen 
British rule in those regions by placing more ships there, then 
our harvest will begin in earnest! Then, perhaps, the day will 
again come when our fleet will no longer seek the enemy in the 
North Sea in vain. May the destroyers, which in a brilliant 
action have carried terror and destruction to the enemy, prove 
to be the forerunners of that hour!” 





GERMAN ADMIRAL (to Norwegian mariner)—‘‘ Why this attitude? 
Because we sink a score or so of your ships you refuse our U-boats cruel dilemma. If she does not 
harbors. It is most unkind and comply with the injunctions of 





papers, the Journal de Geneve: 


SO UNNEUTRAL. 


‘‘Norway is placed in a most 


—Land and Water (London). Germany her coasts will be 
blockaded and her commerce 
ruined. If she yields she compromises her neutrality and 
draws upon herself the anger of Great Britain and her Allies, 
Germany presents to Norway an ultimatum less grave in its eon- 
sequences than that presented on August 2, 1914, to Belgium, 
but equally brutal, equally cynical, and equally contrary to all 
law. Such proceedings are a menace to all the small States of 
Europe, whose interest, dignity, and independence are at stake.”’ 


Sweden, too, seems to have adopted a sympathetic attitude, 
for the Stockholm A/ftonbladet remarks: 


‘Public opinion in Sweden is in full sympathy with the Nor- 
wegian feeling of indignation. This sympathy is all the greater 
because the Norwegian order of October 13, forbidding to foreign 
submarines access to Norwegian territorial waters, which provoked 
the German protest and the violent attacks on Norwegian ship- 
ping, is practically identical with the step taken by Sweden by the 
orders of May and July last; in fact, it was copied from them.” 

Meanwhile, Germany seems determined to secure a settle- 
ment of the controversy favorable to her. The Leipzig Neueste 
Nachrichten writes: 

“It seemed, from the decisions arrived at by the Norwegian 
war-insurance companies, that the Norwegians would heed 
the German warnings. This fresh news shows, however, that 
there are still Norwegian ship-owners who will not hear, but con- 
tinue to render assistance to our enemies. These ship-owners 
must not be surprized if their vessels, loaded with contraband, 
are placed in the same category as enemy ships and are treated 
as such by our submarines. If one of these vessels should be 
sunk, official Norway will kindly refrain from raising an outcry 
about German retaliation. A country that helps our enemies 
and not us has forfeited the right to be considered neutral.” 


Still stronger are the expressions of the semiofficial Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger, which says: 


‘‘What the Norwegian Government has decided regarding the 
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war-submarines we do not know, but should it adhere to the 
regulations which it published a few weeks ago it will soon be 
enlightened by us that we do not attribute any legal power to 
these regulations, and we shall therefore ignore them. The 
Norwegian Government thus will be confronted with a serious 
situation if, in spite of that, it insists on its measures which are 
contrary to international law.” 


Nor do Germany’s diplomatic representatives in Norway 
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distance from land. The Copenhagen correspondent of the 


London Daily News reports that— 


“Tn a heavy snow-squall the captain’s boat disappeared. The 
first officer’s boat was half-full of water, while the men were 
rowing for thirteen hours. Two of them dropt dead while 
rowing, and a third went mad. The first officer had:a hard 
time in urging the sailors to continue their struggle for 
life. Late at night they reached the shore on a desolate spot, 

where they had to remain in the open till day- 





light in a snow-storm. During the night two 





fae ee 








e. 
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more men died from exhaustion. In the morn- 

, ing the party reached Teribeskoei lighthouse. All 
searches for the captain’s party have been with- 
out result.”’ 

Mr. Erich Lilienthal takes up the matter in 
the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
and explains that the Norwegian 
these risks with their eyes open, having allowed 


Zeitung, 
sailors run 


on 


themselves to be bribed by ‘‘ England, the Great 


Corrupter ”’: 

“Tf they had not sueeumbed to this tempta- 
tion, they could hardly have avoided admiring the 
patriotism and devotion of the German submarine- 
crews, who face such discomfort and danger to de- 
stroy Norwegian ships. They would realize, in 
spite of their own losses, that Germany is the 
representative of a higher morality.” 


This remark has drawn an acrid reply from The 
Westminster Gazette, which, with the memory of re- 
cent Zeppelin-raids over London in mind, writes: 





‘““As the mother sees the dead body of her 
little baby, her emotions must be those of ad- 
miration for the patriotism and devotion of the 
Zeppelin-crews, Who face such discomfort and 
danger in order to drop the death-dealing bomb. 
She must realize, despite her loss, that the Ger- 
man sky-pilots who have killed her child are the 
representatives of a higher morality. Even as we 
write this it seems like a parody, and yet it is all 
only eurrent German mentality, vouched for by 
a thousand instances.” 





THE SOMME AN EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN—The British are beginning to ask just 


what the Somme offensive is all about, and S. 





“xi & Underwood, New York 


A GIANT FRENCH GUN. 


Copyrighted by Underwa 


comparing it with one of the men standing below in the dugout. 
on a railroad constructed for that purpose only. 


An idea of the immensity of this great 240-millimeter gun can be obtained by 
The gun is moved 


Verdad, writing in the London New Age, tells us 

that it is to educate the new armies. He says: 
“Tf the objective had been Lille—Lille, with its 

ramifications of railway-lines, German _ store- 











The Chris- 
tiania Dagbladet publishes an interview with Dr. Michaelis, 


show any tendency to speak honeyed words locally. 


the German Minister to Norway, in which he states that— 


*‘Germany can not tolerate any special treatment of war- 
and merchant-submarines by neutrals. Norway is the sole 
neutral which, by special instructions, has conveyed the im- 
pression of adopting the views of the Entente. 

“‘Germany is permitted by international law to defend herself 
with all her powers against Norwegian ships carrying contra- 
band, which prolongs the war; and the recent food crises in 
Great Britain, France, and Russia have shown that Germany is 
on the right path. Germany will not be deprived of the sharp 
weapon she possesses in the submarine. On the other hand, 
Germany will always respect Norway’s really difficult position, 
and the most we expect of really independent Norway is that she 
does not treat German war‘are and German economic problems 
differently than those of the enemy.” 


In the Allied press a storm of protest has risen against the 
sinking of Norwegian ships, especially during bad weather. 
Among some 175 Norwegian ships sunk by Germany since war 
began, the case which has excited most angry comment is that 
of the Ravn, whose crew were left in two open boats a considerable 


houses, powder-magazines, and so on—that, now, 
would have been something. For the Germans at- 
tach a great deal of importance to Lille and hardly any to Ba- 
paume. I do not say that they will not regret losing Bapaume, 
the fall of which is imminent; for they certainly will. But for 
the purposes of their Western campaign Bapaume hardly mat- 
ters at all (its fall will touch merely their military pride), and 
Lalle matters a great deal. . . . But the bald fact is that the 
more thinking sections of the population, as determined as 
ever to continue the war, are beginning to question, not the 
real and alleged blunders of the politicians, but the very 
obvious blunders of the higher military authorities. The cap- 
ture of Bapaume and of Monastir will bring us very little 
forrader in a military sense. Why then aim at them? We shall 
be told that there were good reasons for our advancing on the 
Somme. One is, I readily admit, the fact that, our line there 
joined the French line, and that we were in consequence in closer 
touch with the French General Staff. We have much to learn 
from the French. One is how to keep the number of men in the 
auxiliary services down to the minimum; the other is how to 
maintain the infantry and artillery in close touch before, during, 
and after an attack. This latter object could have been achieved 
—supposing the Lille objective to have been decided upon— 
by attaching a corps of expert French gunners and officers of the 
rank of captain or major to the section of British force engaged. 
I admit the benefits of the liaison; but I point to the useless- 
ness of Bapaume and the extreme importance of Lille.” 























Illustrations from *‘ The Aeroplane,’* London. 








AN ARMED GERMAN WAR-ZEPPELIN, DRAWN FROM THE 


Showing the gondolas, one of the two ‘‘ power-eggs,”’ 


WRECK OF ONE CAPTURED IN ENGLAND, 


and the machine-gun emplacement at the stern. 








* ZEPPELIN” SECRETS DISCOVERED BY THE BRITISH 


F THE ENGLISH CAN NOT BUILD something better than 
a super-Zeppelin, it is high time they retired from business 
as an engineering nation. The low opinion of Germany’s 
new ‘air-ship, here implied, is held by Mr. C. G. Grey, editor of 
The Aeroplane (London), who was permitted to make a thorough 

study of a Teuton air-ship captured “somewhere in Essex.” 

As a whole, he tells us, the Zeppelin is moderately well designed, 
‘“‘fearsomely clumsy” in its detail design, and ‘‘most abomi- 
nably made.” In this deficiency of the Germans he sees England’s 

opportunity, for she has most of their experience at her disposal 

and can easily improve on their product, provided her air- 
ships are to be built “‘ by 


the pointed end being a very light stream-line ‘fairing,’ riveted 
on to the last hoop girder, to which girder the rudder-post and 
elevator-spar are attached. 

“The construction of the hoop girders is rather interesting. 
In the fore part of the ship the hoops are built up of ordinary 
lattice girders of triangular section, but the fifth hoop from the 
nose, to which the foremost gondola is slung, is strengthened by 
a curious ‘king-post’ girder arrangement, as shown in the 
illustration [on page 1594]. Thence afterward every alternate 
hoop girder is similarly king-posted, the plain triangular girders 
in between acting rather as distance-pieces for the longitudinal 
girders than as actual ribs for the ship. 

“The longitudinal girders are of similar triangular section. 

The job of joining the 





real engineers and not 
by enthusiastic ama- 
Yet it is ad- 
that the Zep- 
pelin is quite a useful 


teurs.”’ 
mitted 


weapon, whose military 
and naval value is very 
high in proportion to 


its cost. Its perform- 


triangular longitudinals 
to the triangular hoop 
girders is naturally dif- 
ficult. Here and there, 
where particular strains 
come on the girders, 
such as places where 
the cars and propellers 
are attached, there are 
extraordinary arrange- 
ments of girders which 
strike one as being dis- 





ance, considering its in- 


tinctly clumsy, altho it 





ternal economy, is won- 
derfully good, but taken 








must have taken an im- 
mense amount of brain- 





power to work them 





as a job in engineering 





“it isn’t up to much.” 
A parallel is drawn be- 
tween the super-Zeppe- 
lins and the submarines 





ae 
“Unlike the old ships, 
in which there was a 
V-shaped keel under- 
neath the envelop, the 





that have been hastily 
turned out during the 
war. They are effective 


in a fashion, they are 


ONE OF THE “ POWER-EGGS.” 


There is one of these, with its engine, machine gun, and dynamo, on each side of 
the Zeppelin, beside the larger gondolas fore and aft. 


new ships have a flat 
bottom, the bottom con- 
stituting one of the 
twenty-five sides of the 











not without some good 
but, all in all, they “simply shriek ‘Made in Ger- 


We read then: 


ideas, 


many.’”’ 


‘Briefly it may be said that the new ships are of a fairly good 
stream-line shape. This particular ship is said to be 680 feet 
long. I did not measure it, but probably it is actually 220 meters. 
Its maximum diameter is officially given as 72 feet, or pre- 
sumably between 20 and 24 meters. The hull tapers to a sharp 
point at the tail, and there is no gas-bag aft of the rudder-post, 


ship. The keel is built 
up inside the hull so as 
to form an inverted V over the flat-bottom section. This in- 
verted keel not only strengthens the ship, but forms a passage- 
way inside to facilitate communication between the different 
cars. The actual footway itself consists of very thin three-ply 
boards only nine inches wide, laid on top of one of the longi- 
tudinal girders. Obviously there is some form of hand-rail as 
well, as otherwise a false step would land one over the edge of 
the ‘eat-walk’—as our people call it—and through the fabric, 
into space. 
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‘“‘Owing to this inverted keel the gas-bags are of necessity the 
shape of cheeses with a section cut out, the keel occupying the 
position of the cut-out section. It seems possible that in 
inflating the ship the gas-bags are only partially filled with 
hydrogen, and that the bifureated portion below is left hanging 
over the ‘cat-walk,’ and so leaves room for the hydrogen to 
expand as the ship rises to higher levels.” 


The writer goes on to relate that the new Zeppelins have each 
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except the great rudder creaking to and fro within a few inches 
of his head. 

“Tt is when one pictures to oneself that lonely little man 
sitting up all by himself in the blackness of the night, with 
nothing to do except watch, that one begins to realize the 
nerve required of a Zeppelin crew, and when one thinks of even 
the other men, who have one another’s company to keep their 
hearts up, cruising about over more or less accurate gun-fire, 
and vigorously sought for by aeroplanes of superior speed, 

knowing that they are supported 











only by those hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of highly inflammable 
gas, one’s respect for their bravery 
rises quite considerably. 

“Tt is not even materially de- 
creased by the stories one hears of 
the evidence which hypodermic 
needle-pricks give that the crews 
are pretty heavily doped either be- 
fore or during their voyages. ..... 

“We can account for five ma- 
chine guns between the roof, tail, 
and ‘power-egg’ emplacements, 








THE SUPER-ZEPPELIN’S FRAMEWORK. 


four ears with six engines and six propeliers. The engines 


are said to be 240 horse-power each, and he adds that: 


“Tt must need all of their 1,440 horse-power to get any speed 
on the ship, and apparently the new ships are really quite 
fast, if one is to judge from what one hears from those who have 
chased them. ...... 

“The engines are all of the recognized six-cylinder Maybach 
type with three inlet valves and two exhausts to each cylinder. 

“Evidently the Germans set considerable store by keeping 
their engines cool when running, for the oil used in lubricating 
the engine is passed through a small honeycomb radiator placed 
high up outside the car. One gives the Germans credit for 
knowing quite a lot about internal-combustion engines, judging 
by the wonderful reliability their car and aero engines have shown, 
so that the idea is worth considering. 

“The radiators for cooling the water around the cylinders 
are of very great size, and are stuck up above the gondolas, 
where they get the full effect of the ship’s speed through the 
air—and incidentally create the maximum head-resistance. 

“*Between each engine and its bevel-box, and also between the 
pusher engines and their propellers, there is a*hand-operated 
eluteh and band brake, so that the engine can be run without 
starting the propeller. 

“In the case of all the cars the petrol-tanks are carried inside 
the hull of the ship and well away from the engines, evidently so 
that if a petrol-tank is punctured by hostile fire there will be 
no fear of petrol drifting into 


and one may assume that there 
are at least two machine guns in 
each of the big gondolas, which 
would make nine machine guns all told. This would require 
nine men at least; six engine mechanics would make fifteen; 
there would probably be a couple of men on the elevator-wheel, 
and a couple of men on the rudder-wheel, either singly, with a 
relief, or working in pairs. 

““This would make nineteen in all, after which one would have 
the skipper, the second-in-command, and a wireless operator 
to make up the twenty-two which seem to form the average 
Zeppelin crew. 

“Doubtless, however, a number of these jobs are inter- 
changeable. For example, the ‘power-egg’ mechanics would 
probably operate their own machine guns, and very probably 
one of the control-gear hands would also be a relief wireless 
operator.” 





EAST-AND-WEST ROWS BEST 


with foliage very near the ground, may be said to live in a 


Plants of low growth, 


special climate, owing to the localization of specific conditions 
of heat and humidity at that level. Owing to this the yield 
is influenced by such an apparently trifling circumstance as 
the direction in which the rows run—whether from east to west 
or from north to south. This.is confirmed by some recent 
experiments with sugar-beets, reported in the Progrés Agricole 
de Montpellier. According to this the yield from rows running 
from east to west exceeded that of the rows running from north 





the engines and catching light. , 
The point is worth noting by 
young officers attacking air- 
ships, who may be tempted to ; 
keep on firing into the gondolas 
in the hope of setting the ship 
on fire by perforating a petrol- r- 
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tank. Their best game is to 

fire into the hull of the ship 

just over the top of the gondo- go een. 

las. They will then be much — 


30 ft. Gondola. 
Captain’s Room, 


| 2 Machine Guns, 


more likely to puncture a | 
petrol-tank and set fire to it, 
no matter what type of am- 


op : Engine and Dynamo. 
munition they may be using, 








than by firing either at the y 


_ = _ Pidoain aenescn aad 
2-16 ft. Gondolas. 30 ft. Gondola 

Each with Engine, With 3 Engines, ' 
Machine Gun, Food 3 Dynamos, and } 
Cupboard, and Dynamo 2 Machine Guns 


About 680 ft. Long... 








gondolas or the gas-bags.”’ 


The armament of the new 
ships is somewhat a matter of 
dispute, our informant says, tho it is certain that each of the 
“‘nower-eggs”’ carries a machine gun forward so that the engine 
mechanic may protect himself if attacked, and— 


“There is also an emplacement for one machine gun built into 
the stream-line fairing at the extreme end of the ship. This 
machine gun is actually placed aft of the trailing edge of the 
rudder, and one imagines that the gunner must feel fairly lonely. 
200 feet away from his fellow men, and with nothing moving 


THE WAR-ZEPPELIN’S SIZE AND EQUIPMENT. 


The dotted lines show the comparative size of the Lusitania. 


The excess in 
It was chiefly 
It is observed, 


to south by 19 quintals per hectare, or 7 per cent. 
the yield of sugar was 2.9 quintals per hectare. 
the weight of the leaves which was affected. 
however, that such large differences are obtained in regions sub- 
ject to great fluctuations of temperature, due to strong sunshine 
or violent winds from north to south. In temperate climates 
the gains noted are by no means so large, tho worth getting, 
since the method involves no extra expense, 
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WHY CAN NOT OUR MEN TURN OUT AS GOOD 








AMMUNITION AS THESE GERMAN WOMEN DO? 








WHAT AILS THE MUNITIONS-MAKERS? 


LL IS NOT WELL with some of the large concerns that 
have undertaken to fill foreign contracts for shells, 
rifles, and other munitions of war. During the past 

year the miracles of production that seemed to be foretold by 

the springing up of huge munitions-plants, almost overnight, 
have not materialized. A contributor to Machinery (New York, 

December), concealing his identity under the initials F. H. B., 

but stated by the editor, in a letter to Tar Lirerary Dicest, 

to be ‘‘one who was for some time on the inside of one of the 
large corporations,’’ gives some of the reasons for failure. **F. 

H. B.”’ admits that we have exported millions of dollars’ worth 

of war-materials during the ten or twelve months just past, 

but he asserts that a very small percentage of this has been 
ammunition or arms, and that most of this small proportion 
has been made by manufacturers having previous experience. 

From the huge new munitions-plants nothing of consequence 


has come—at least, nothing salable. He goes on: 


“On the contrary, very discreditable rumors have been leak- 
ing, first into the trade and lately to the general public, of gross 
inefficiency in their operation, of abuses and wastage in all 
departments of their organization, culminating, as one might 
expect, in a general accusation of mismanagement. .. . It is 
ussumed at the outset that the trouble with these plants is in 
their mental equipment. Certainly the trouble is not due to the 
inadequacy of the plants, because in most cases they are ideal 
for the purpose and far advanced, in details, for small economies 
of manufacture over the average of the large American industrial 
plants. Neither is it due to poor or inefficient equipment, 
because the equipment, as a whole, is known to be of good con- 
struction and mostly new.” 


The first point of vital weakness that ‘‘F. H. B.”’ discovers 
is that the new organizations appear to be based on personality, 
not on mental efficiency. This weakness, he asserts, is common 
to many of the large corporations to which the big munitions- 
contracts have gone. He writes: 

‘In the specially organized plants, as they stand to-day, 
fully 50 per cent. of the executive positions are held by men who, 
because of their previous success in handling departments in 
which they had grown up, or because they have exhibited com- 
mendable loyalty on occasion, or possibly for no other reason 
than that they ‘belonged,’ have been lifted out of the parent 
organizations and placed in positions requiring mechanical 
refinement as far removed from their previous line of work as 
a dividing head is from a threshing-machine. If this 50 per cent. 
had been a latent factor, merely reducing the mechanical effec- 
tiveness of the organization to what was represented by the 
remainder, the result would not have been so disastrous. But 
the habit of acquiring a personal following, which was the basic 
principle in the school of organization in which these men 


were brought up, followed them into the munitions-plants and 
has proved their greatest drawback.” 


The consequences of this faulty organization have been, 
first, the lack of any definite limitations of authority; secondly, 
lack of team-work between departments; thirdly, the “‘side- 
tracking”’ of the best.mechanical experience and ability into 
Familiarity with a product, too, in many 
We are told: 


practical inactivity. 
eases has been mistaken for ability to make it. 


“These contracts for munitions were . . . orders to produce, 
in American factories, certain war-materials that were to be 
the exact counterpart of what had already been produced in 
various foreign countries for sufficient time to have developed 
their manufacture to a fine science. Every detail was specified 
in the most painstaking manner: the analysis of the materials 
used; the manner of examining and testing the materials; the 
dimensions of every. component required, with the allowable 
variation from those dimensions; and the manner in which 
the parts were to be assembled, the various tests they were to 
be subjected to, and the basis of acceptance or rejection. 
Directions were given for everything. . This work is purely 
a problem in specialized mechanical engineering, and nothing 
more is demanded in its solution than the application of experi- 
ence gained in the successful solution of similar problems in 
plants that have manufactured products of similar classification, 
tho presumably for an entirely different purpose. 

‘*How many men with this sort of experience could be found 
in the munitions-plants it would be difficult to determine. It is 
certain that the percentage is very small, whereas the nature 
of the work and the record of the past year would indicate that, 
apart from the general business organization necessary to all 
such corporations, fully 75 per cent. of the initiative should 
be in the hands of men of recognized mechanical ability, experi- 
enced in the production of small interchangeable parts.” 


Few of the plants, the writer charges, have an organized 
department of labor. There is no systematic effort to hire men 
on a basis of probable efficiency, little guard against abuse of 
rating by dishonest foremen, no provision to detect ‘‘repeaters.”’ 
And in dollars-and-cents value, all the abuses described and 
imaginable under the fixt rate-per-hour system ‘‘are as nothing 
compared with the money being thrown away in these plants on 
piece-work.” ‘‘The examples cited and the weaknesses dis- 
closed are more than sufficient to condemn this whole employ- 
ment system as a relic of a former industrial period, entirely 
inadequate to meet the requirements of present-day conditions.” 
The remedy, we are told, is what the late Pierpont Morgan 
would have called ‘‘unscrambling’’—the bringing of order out 
of chaos; an operation apparently not impossible in a munitions- 
plant, even if inapplicable to a trust. The two elements to be 
borne in mind, ‘“‘F. H. B.”’ says, are a definite structure, with a 
consistent distribution of authority, and the setting of specified 
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limits to authority, so that every man will have but one boss 
and will know who that boss is. In conclusion, we read: 


“Tt is well within the limits of probability that if some of the 
scrambled organizations in the munitions-plants, as they are 
constituted to-day, were reconstructed with these two prin- 
ciples in mind and adhered to, their efficiency, with the same 
personnel intact, would be increased 100 per cent. The weak 
spots and leaks in the labor organization are not so complex, 
and it seems nothing short of criminal negligence that these have 
been allowed to continue so long. All that the circumstances 
require is the adoption of all or even a part of the features of a 
half-dozen modern systems of employment in use in American 
factories, and of which the details are commonly known.”’ 





LACK OF FRESH AIR AT SEA 


NE WOULD SELECT the broad ocean as about the 
likeliest place on earth to find fresh air; yet Dr. R. C. 
Holeomb, a naval surgeon who has been investigating 

conditions on shipboard, tells us that more men per cubic foot 
of habitable air-space are to be found in the Navy than in almost 
any other occupation. Hence, insufficient air-space in the 
sleeping-quarters, exposure to extremes of temperature, and 
irregular sleeping hours. Add hard work and the possibility 
of accidents during storms, and we have some of the factors 
which may lead to an undue prevalence of injuries, diseases of the 
respiratory organs, and other maladies. Furthermore, writes 
an editor of The Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago, November 18): 


“With the development of aeronautics, men in the naval 
service have ascended to a great atmospheric tenuity; with the 
development of deep diving they have descended to atmospheric 
pressure equivalent to ten times the pressure at the sea-level; 
within the submarine they are confronted with a reduction of 
oxygen content and a high degree of human and chemical air 
vitiation. 

**Now that the submarine is the center of so much interest, 
it is time to call attention to the problems which the undersea- 
boat offers as a habitation. After investigating a series of 
accidents to the submarines of various nations, Holeomb believes 
that the hygiene of a submarine is largely a question of air- 
A a 

“*There can no longer be any doubt that, in aviation, mountain- 
climbing, and ballooning, certain physical features, notably 
the diminished oxygen pressure of the atmosphere, are of funda- 
mental importance for the maintenance of comfortable existence. 
In caisson disease and diver’s disease, physical factors incident 
to . . . decompression after exposure to a comprest atmosphere 
are likewise at work. These items have already become quite 
familiar to the students of respiration. Surgeon-General 
Stokes has referred to the injurious effects of carbon monoxid, 
which develops in gun-firing in the turrets of battle-ships, as 
one of the occupational risks of the Navy. He believes that 
this gas in the furnace-room gives rise to acute poisoning, often 
mistaken for heat prostration.. In a sense the phenomena just 
cited must also be classed as special forms of menace from air- 
vitiation in the work on shipboard. 

‘*Holeomb points out that the bacteriology of the air, which 
at the present moment no longer seems to appeal to us as worthy 
of the same serious consideration that is given to other factors 
of air-vitiation, deserves further study in the case of the battle- 
ship and the submarine. Considering the large number of men 
per cubic foot of habitable space on board a ship, he remarks 
that the bacteria of the skin become a matter of special con- 
sideration, not only as bearing directly on the health of the crew, 
but also within submarines, where the intense bacterial pollution 
must have its influence on the preservation of exposed foods— 
a notorious difficulty aboard these boats. 

“The possibility of air-borne infection may not appear as 
formidable as it did in the days of Lister’s pioneer work. It 
must be remembered, however, that the ship has features not 
similar to a habitation on shore. We can well understand, 
therefore, the appeal.of the navy surgeon for further investiga- 
tion of the bacteriology of the air on shipboard. Such an 
investigation is demanded, he contends, if for no other reason 
than the high sick-rate from tonsillitis. ... The tonsillitis 


aboard battle-ships is probably dependent largely on the bac- 
terial content of the living-spaces. Owing to the large number 
of human beings per cubic foot of air-space, the body surface 
supplies a culture medium for bacteria; the surface moisture 
and body heat contribute to bacterial growth, and ultimately 
the germs reach the atmosphere through drying in soiled clothing 
and bedding.” 





SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST IN WAR 


N THE STRUGGLE for existence the fittest survive; but 

the ‘‘fittest’’? are not necessarily the best. In a single- 

handed fight between a man and a lion, the lion would 
probably win; he would for the moment be ‘‘fitter’’ than the 
man. And yet the continuance of civilization would require 
that the man should be the victor. War is at present a domi- 
nant and conspicuous phase of the struggle of life, and we are 
reminded on all sides that after all the fittest will survive and 
that the conflict is probably a necessary element in the progress 
of the human race. These are not the views of Prof. I. W. 
Howerth, of the University of California, who contributes an 
article on ‘‘ War and the Survival of the Fittest’’ to The Scientific 
Monthly (New York, November). To quote and condense 
his article: 


‘‘When we analyze the struggle for existence, as carried on 
either by biological organisms or by nations, we find that it 
involves not only a competitive struggle of organism against 
organism or nation against nation, but also a struggle against 
natural conditions. In so far as it is a struggle against nature, 
it has nothing to do with war; it would remain if war were 
eliminated. Moreover, international competition manifests 
itself not only in war, but also in commerce, art, science, ete. 
Only rarely does it degenerate into war. War, then, is only a 
part of the struggle for existence. It is merely a phase of this 
struggle. Its elimination would not in the least interfere with 
the great law of struggle. If the nations of the world should 
become Christian, in fact as well as in name, and the principles 
of love and brotherhood should prevail throughout the world, 
there would still be plenty of opportunity for struggle afforded 
by nature, and by human nature, and progress need not be 
delayed. The law of progress is action, and action need not be 
of the destructive nature of war. 

“But, while war is only an incident in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and might therefore be eliminated without serious 
interference with that struggle, yet, on the whole and in general, 
it results in the survival of the fittest. Is this not a sufficient 
reason why it should not be abolished, even if it were possible for 
society to do so? Would not continuous peace among nations 
necessitate the abrogation of the law of the survival of the fittest 
and defeat the progress which is achieved by such survival? 
Let us consider this question squarely on its merits. We shall 
see that the fact that war does admittedly result in the survival 
of the fittest is no reason whatever why war should be condoned 
or encouraged. 

‘First, let us observe that evolution is not necessarily pro- 
gressive, that it may lead to degradation, as in the case of the 
parasite, as well as to the development of a paragon of strength 
and beauty. The downfall of the Roman Empire was as much 
a phenomenon of social evolution as the rise of the Dutch 
Republic. In the evolutionary process the survivors are 
indeed the fittest, but the fittest are not necessarily the best; 
they are not always better from an ethical standpoint than 
those whom they supplant; they are merely those who are best 
adapted to the prevailing conditions. 

**Since the survival of the fittest does not necessarily result 
in progress, what becomes of the argument that war is essential 
to progress because it results in the survival of the fittest? 
Plainly it is unfounded. Asa matter of fact, this ‘law of nature’ 
has no more bearing upon the wisdom or expediency of striving 
to abolish war than the law of gravitation has upon the possi- 
bility of success in aviation. 

“The idea, then, that war is ‘a moral obligation’ because it 
results in the survival of the fittest is as unwarranted as the 
inference from the law of the struggle for existence that it is a 
‘biological necessity.’ Hence the related idea that it is impos- 
sible and undesirable to abolish war betrays a very imperfect 
conception of the laws of biology and of social advancement. 

“Certainly those who talk about the necessity of war and 








‘representing as it does the un- 
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assert their belief in the natural law of the survival of the fittest 
do not act upon this belief in matters of personal concern. 
Would such persons, if a child of theirs were in battle with a 
ferocious animal, stand quietly by and console themselves 
with the reflection that the fittest will survive? 

“The whole case for war rests upon a profound misconcep- 
tion of the nature and significance of natural law. Why does 
science endeavor to achieve the discovery of natural laws in the 
physical world? Is it that we may regard ourselves as im- 
potent in the presence of such laws? or that we may yield obedi- 
ence to them to avoid punishment? or that we may stand aloof 
and allow the free and unrestricted operation of the physical 
forces of nature? or that we may talk learnedly of these laws 
as insuperable obstacles to improvement upon nature by the 
practical application of our intelligence? Certainly not! It 
is for the practical purpose of 


THE BENEFITS OF SHOCK 
OME OF OUR AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ought to 


build 42-centimeter guns to blow up their own plants 

—to annihilate the past and make it possible to start 
absolutely afresh. This is the editorial opinion of The 
American Machinist. This journal prints pictures of a French 
shop smashed to pieces by heavy shells, and it intimates that 
a shock of this kind, or its equivalent, is needed to knock the 
self-sufficiency out of some of our manufacturers. We are 
suffering in places, he says, from dry-rot—a thing much more 
common than physical destruction, and invariably fatal. ‘‘Shops 
that decay have no hope of resurrection.” The American 
manufacturer, he goes on, needs 





enabling man to direct the for- 
ces of nature, and forthat alone. 
Knowledge is power. Newton’s 
discovery of the law of gravi- 
tation has not discouraged the 
construction of sky - scrapers. 
It has merely shown the necessi- 
ty of care that in such construc- 
tion the center of gravity fall 
within the base. Instead of 
an obstacle to architectural 
achievement, the lawof gravity, 


failing operation of a natural 
foree, indicates the very condi- 
tion of success. 

‘‘Of course, as a matter of 
fact, nobody should try to 
‘hinder’ the operation of a 
natural law, or ‘encroach’ upon 
it, and nobody with any knowl- 
edge of nature, and solicitous 
about the realization of ethical 
ends, would undertake to ‘abro- 
gate’ a natural law except in 
the sense of counteracting one 
natural force. by another. All 
that we can do, all that any- 
body should try to do, is to take 
advantage of the existence of a 
natural law so to arrange cir- 








By courtesy of ** The Electrical World,’’ New York - 
“No 


HOW ST. LOUIS POLICE WILL BE ILLUMINATED. 


a stimulus. The will-power, 
soothed by habit and routine, 
goes to sleep. Human nature 
needs a sudden shock to jar it 
out of its rut. To quote the 
editorial page: 


‘When a man is not really 
a ‘dead one,’ the results of 
shock are decidedly effective. 
The down-and-out club is na- 
_ turally larger in membership 
than the come-back club, but 
the latter usually draws its 
membership from the former 
and does not as a rule give 
them back. One result of a 
moral or physical upheaval is 
the complete forgetting of past 
limitations. Reconstruction is 
not gaged by the remembrance 
of former accomplishments, 
nor limited by the thought of 
past failures. San Francisco 
benefited by its earthquake. 
The time to come back is before 
you are down and out....... 
more paying invest- 
ment could be had by many 
shops than one that would 














cumstances that the result of 
the operation of that law will 
be to human advantage, that is to say, that ‘the fittest’ may 
be ‘the best.’ The construction of the pyramids or the 
Washington Monument did not affect in the least the law of 
gravitation. The improvement of our grain and our live stock 
has not in the least affected the law of the survival of the 
fittest. No more would the development of a society in ac- 
cordance with the highest qualities of man’s nature affect that 
law. Natural law does not stand in the way of the one achieve- 
ment any more than the other. The fittest nations will survive; 
it is for us to make fit the conditions. To assist us in this task 
is the supreme function and opportunity of science.”’ 





POLICE IN THE SPOT-LIGHT—The “‘fierce light that beats 
upon a throne” will look dim indeed beside that which is in 
future to be thrown upon the traffic police in St. Louis. Says 
a writer in The Electrical World (New York, November 25): 


‘The Union Electric Light and Power Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., is flood-lighting the traffic policemen on some of the busy 
corners of the city. The plan is meeting with wide local ap- 
proval. The police like to be in the lime-light; the automobile- 
drivers appreciate anything that will speed up traffic, and the 
Union Electric Company is pleased to know that the attempt 
to aid the public is successful. Last winter an effort to make 
the motions of these traffic-directors more easily seen was 
made by equipping them with big white gloves. To increase 
the illumination at the busy corners, 500-watt lamps in flood- 
lighting projectors have been mounted on adjacent high build- 
ings. Since the lamps are located well above the street and 
the beams from them are sent almost directly downward, there 
is no Objectionable glare either in the eyes of the officers or in 
those of car-drivers. Now that the plan has been tried out it is 
expected that more of the units will soon be installed.” 


necessitate their complete re- 
building and also furnish the 
stimulus for it. But unfortunately those very shops that need 
it most can not be induced to spend enough to buy the powder 
with which to blow them up! Barren earth is made prolific by 
dynamite.” 


Happily, signs of improvement are appearing: 


‘‘One can feel the evidence of an unseen stimulus at work 
among the live shop-managers and business executives in Amer- 
ica. In the past two years American manufacturers have 
begun to go to school again. It is evidenced in their eager 
search for information about other countries, other industries, 
and the other fellow’s business. It is evidenced in the apparent 
and increasing desire to keep posted on the last word in shop- 
equipment and to find better ways of doing things....... 

‘*The man who solves the other fellow’s problem gets the other 
fellow’s business. That is the way the builders of electric 
motors developed their great industry. That is the way the 
manufacturers of motor-trucks, now that the saturation-point 
with regard to pleasure vehicles is said to be in sight, are plan- 
ning to enlarge their outputs. That is the way that the chemical 
industries in Germany made themselves so necessary to manu- 
facturers in this country; and the fact that we over here have 
not fully realized this principle accounts for our sudden and 
unpleasant awakening when many of these chemical supplies 
were cut OH. ...... 

‘Yes, the American shop executive and the American business 
executive must go to school again if they are to keep up with the 
progress that will arise from the European stimulus of war. 
They must study the other fellow’s problems, not only in foreign 
countries, but also at home, for the home market is often 
overlooked in the glamor of the fascinating foreign market, in 
spite of the pot of gold being more often found near home than 
at the foot of the rainbow. The other fellow’s problems might 
be next door to you.” 
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ANOTHER BELGIAN TRAGEDY 


ESS RENOWNED perhaps than Maeterlinck, Verhaeren 
yet stood up above all the other Belgian poets, and, 
indeed, was ‘“‘one of the poets of the early 

twentieth century in Europe.” 

failed to give him his due rank,” observes the New York Evening 

Post. The war made him “a great historical figure,” says the 


New York Globe, 


greatest 


**Even the Germans have not 


and 


Verhaeren, and to study his poems is to gain such an impression 

of toute la Flandre as is to be found nowhere else.”” We quote: 
**Tn his early works, ‘Les Flamandes’ (1883) and ‘Les Moines’ 
(1886), he shows a robustness and strength verging at times on 
violence. This was followed by ‘Les Soirs’ (1887), and others of 
that period, showing a reaction in his style. From applying 
his pictorial method to 





his death in a railway 
crush in Rouen is looked 
upon as especially un- 
he 


timely. ‘Because 


Was so great a poet,” 
this paper adds, ‘‘ while 
he lived he was, with 
Maeterlinck, a reproach 
to the despoilers of Bel- 
In a compact 
The Globe 


gives a survey of the 


gium.”” 
paragraph 


man’s history and _ his 
significance in the world 
of letters: 


“In the books of 
poems which Verhaeren 
has been writing for the 
past thirty years is a 
complete picture of Bel- 
gium as it was before 
the Germans destroyed 
it; in poem after poem 
its busy and smoking 
towns, its farms and vil- 
lages, its {level plains 
and windmills, its 
churehes and bells, its 
canals and fishermen, 
and old women lace- 
makers in the doorways 
—all the little coun- 
try’s varied trade and 
businesses, even the 
weather and the sounds 
and the smells of Bel- 
gium are, in these pow- 
erful poems, bright with 
color and throbbing with 
life. 

** Details of the poet’s 
life repeat the names 
that have now become 
painfully familiar. He 
was born (in 1855) in 


EMILE 








VERHAEREN. 


From a portrait bust by Charles van der Stappen. 


** There is no modern writer more national than Verhaeren.”’ 


psychological studies, 
he passed on to the task 
of individualizing the 
towns and fields of his 
native country, to which 
he was unusually de- 
voted. In ‘Villages Il- 
lusoires’ he describes 
the tragedy of the fields 
and farms deserted by 
the people in the race 
. ’ 
in- 


for the town and 
dustrial centers. Later 
volumes of poems are 


‘Les Heures Claires’ 
(1896), ‘Les Visages de 
la Vie’ (1899), ‘Les Pet- 
ites Légendes’ (1900), 
‘Les Forees Tumul- 
(1901), and 
‘Les Tendresses Prem- 
iéres’ (1904). In 1898 
he wrote a lyric drama, 
‘Les Aubes,’ in 1900 a 
four-act play, ‘Le Cloi- 
tre,’ represented both 
in Brussels and in Paris, 
and in 1901 a historical 
diama, ‘Philippe II.’ 
Most of his poems and 
one of his plays, 
Aubes,’ have been .trans- 
lated into English.” 


tueuses’ 


* Les 


The cause of Belgium 


has been passionately 
defended both in verse 
and prose since her 


Recently the 


Transcript 


invasion. 
Boston has 
given in translation 
Verhaeren’s indictment 
of Germany’s violence 


toward the art of other 





peoples. ‘‘Nations can 


not live,” he declared, 


iaiicete than th tile ween “if one among them sees 





existence as a stage on 





the little town of Saint- 
Amand in East Flan- 
ders. For a time he worked in his uncle’s oil-mills that may 
now be enriching the enemy. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. In his father’s household, it is said, French 
was always spoken, and that he himself never learned the 
Flemish, and that the family servants always came from Liége 
—where the forts did not hold always.”’ 


When he abandoned law for literature, he became identified 
with the spirit of ‘‘ Young Belgium”’ 
Belgique and L’Art Moderne. 
istic school then making itself felt in Europe. 


as exemplified in La Jeune 
He championed the impression- 
The Evening Post 
gives a survey of his various volumes, quoting Edmund Gosse 
to the effect that “‘there is no modern writer more national than 


which she can act with 
arrogance and violence for herself alone.”’ Continuing: 

**Germany seeks to absorb the lives of all peoples in her own. 
She claims to be the sovereign nation, responsible only to her- 
self for her excesses. It is for her to think, feel, and will in the 
name of all the world. It is for her to lay down what is per- 
missible and what is not. She assumes the rdle on earth, not 
of destiny, but of God. 

“Tt is easy for her:to persuade herself that a moral conquest 
comes with a material one, that to dominate is also to seduce. 
Her discipline—that is to say, her tyranny—she considers in- 
dispensable to future progress. She does not pause to ask 
whether the graduated and wide-spread vassaldom which her 
discipline and her tyranny imply is not the greatest obstacle 
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to the acceptance of her rule. Nevertheless, her methods, which 
she believes essential, are doomed to become merely futile, 
her strength, which she believes infallible, to become as in- 
fallible a weakness. 

“To impose her supremacy, therefore, Germany must con- 
trol, so far as she may, the individual life of other nations. She 
must check the development of their differences and their con- 
trasts, she must wage war on the originality of each group of 
human beings, on their various ideas of progress, order, and 
happiness. She must consequently, whether she wishes it or 
not, combat their special conceptions of beauty. Art, in its 
turn, must become booty and prey to her. She must crush 
and destroy all art that is not her own. Her mad conceit will 
convince her of the justice and necessity of the deed. She must 
go further and attack the past. No witness, whether of stone 
or bronze, will be heard that denies her esthetic supremacy. 
Already Reims and her cathedral, things lovely as the day and 
night themselves, are razed to the ground. Already Ypres 
and her Market Hall, which sprang like a wonderful arch from 
the earth, are a heap of cinders. Already the Church of St. 
Pierre and the Library of Louvain, the almshouses of Termonde, 
are dead. To reproaches Germany replies: ‘I will replace 
these ancient monuments with finer modern substitutes. My 
taste shall provide them.’”’ 


Always the pedagog, Germany, he declares, asserts herself 
“infallible in all things, and beauty also is to be shaped by her 
hands alone.” 


“All the nobility of the genius of a race or of an individual 
shall only survive with the modifications and at the command of 
the Teutonic despot. Irony and wit shall be curbed, originality 
and spontaneity abolished. The rhythm of the goose-step 
shall dominate all other rhythms; it shall be heard even in 
poetry. Free and personal art has had its day; the art of the 
future shall be hard, sharp, and glittering as a sword. 

“Of such an art the world has a horror; it can barely conceive 
so monstrous a thing. Till to-day, beauty, evolving from 
century to century, has found unity, in diversity; it has blos- 
somed,, successively or simultaneously, in the countries of its 
choice. Italy, Flanders, and France have been specially favored; 
but no one of them has ever sought, by brutality, to impose her 
temporary superiority on the others. The very opposite was 
the case. Influence was reciprocal and always peaceful and 
advantageous. At certain times, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Italy claimed the admiration of the world for Fra 
Angelico, Berrochio, Botticelli, Masaccio, while Flanders 
replied by flashing abroad the brilliance of Van Eyck, Van der 
Goes, Memline, Juste de Gand, Gérard, David, Van der Weyden. 

‘‘Later, to Carraeci, Reni, Domenichino, Albani, Baroccio, 
Caravaggio, Bernini, made answer Rubens, Van Dyck, Seghers, 
Cornelius de Vos, Crayer, Jordaens, Teniers. Spain, with 
Velasquez, Herrera, Ribera, Zurbaran, and Murillo; Holland, 
with Rembrandt, Vermeer, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Fabritius, 
Steen, Hals, and Pieter de Hoogh; and France, with Poussin, 
Claude Lorrain, Dughet, Lesueur, and Callot, spread over the 
whole of Europe the light of noble art. 

“Art was, at the same time and according to the country in 
which it developed, idealist or realist, ascetic or sensual. And 
along the walls of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries it 
hung a splendid garland, to which each flower contributed its 
particular and harmonious beauty. 

“Those who talk of exterminating the Germans do not 
realize that a young people can not be exterminated. Only old 
and decaying nations can perish altogether. But the world 
has to defend itself against Germany with courage and tenacity. 
France and England must prepare to abandon confidence and 
live in mistrust. They must accept a future in which life will 
be harsh and at extreme tension, like a drawn. bow. Germany 
must be countered as soon as she goes too far. We must not 
seek to kill her, as I have already said. She must be crippled, 
like her Emperor. ie 

“The spirit of to-day, wrought of pride and liberty, wrought 
of human reason and human idealism, wrought of an emotion 
infectious and splendidly dangerous, the spirit of to-day which 
is litthe more than a hundred years old, and the strength and 
brilliance of which time has not yet brought fully to light, is 
most utterly opposed to the spirit of Germany. It is the former 
and not the latter which is young, and which turns its face 
forward to the future. It is the former spirit alone that con- 
tains the seed of the future,’and enables man to adapt himself 
to new conditions of life, that gives him strength to accomplish 
the inevitable evolution. It is the former spirit alone that en- 


shrines the ever-growing strength and the ultimate salvation of 
the world. 

“And of this spirit, thou, Belgium, art the symbol! Thou, 
even before France and England, defiest the cruel power of 
Germany. Never has greater honor been thine, honor which 
thou hast won with a heroism, simple and magnificent.”’ 





GERMANY FOUNDS A NEW FLEMISH 
UNIVERSITY 

LMOST AT THE SAME MOMENT that Germany is 
transporting Belgian workmen from Ghent to forced 

labor in the: Fatherland, the German Government 
proclaims its generosity by handing over the University of 
Ghent to the Flemings. General von Bissing, who was present 
at the ceremony, is quoted in British papers as declaring in his 
opening speech that he intended to use the right given him by the 
Hague Convention to turn the Ghent University into a Flemish 
University. ‘‘He insisted that it was to be a Netherland 
university, which would be rooted deep in the hearts of the 
Flemish people.” The Westminster Gazette (London) gives his 
concluding words where he spoke of the Germans and the 
Flemings working together with mutual trust and understanding: 
“Two Valkyries, epic sisters, rule the world—thought and 
the sword’—and God has so willed it that these words shall be 

verified in an especial manner in the Ghent University. . . 
The God of War stands as witness at its baptism. May the 

grace of the God of Peace be granted to it.” 


The London Times reports that Professor Wegener, of the 
Cologne Gazette, hurried from the Somme battle-front to Ghent 
in order to inform his paper of the completion of “this most 
noble proof of the way in which the German administration 
of Belgium stands high above parties and appreciates its tasks.” 
The rector, Dr. Hoffmann, replied to the speech of General von 
Bissing; but the Belgian Government announces that the 
degrees of the new university will be abolished when Belgium 
regains her independence, and threatens those who took part in 
the German scheme with punishment. Unfortunately, the 
comment of the German press is held back by the British 
blockade. The London Times scents in the act a “political 
conspiracy,’ based on the German Chancellor’s announcement 
last April that Germany ‘“‘can not again give over to Latinization 
the long-opprest Flemish race.” 


“It will be remembered that the unselfish German adminis- 
tration had to begin operations by suppressing most of the real 
supporters of the Flemish movement, and by deporting the 
most distinguished Belgian historian, Mr. Henri Pirenne, and the 
Professor of Flemish Literature and Belgian History at Ghent, 
Mr. Paul Frederieq. They have for some time been held prisoners 
at Jena. As regards the teaching body of the new university, 
the new rector is a certain Herr Hoffmann, a native of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. No professors of Flemish origin; well 
known in ‘the Flemish movement, have accepted appointments. 
There are a few Dutchmen of German education, and there is 
at least one professor who enjoys the distinction of having fought 
with the Germans against the Belgians. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment has, of course, announced that it will not recognize 
either von Bissing’s appointment or diplomas granted by the 
new university, and the German Government has had to promise 
that it will give pensions—thoughtfully provided out of Belgian 
funds—to the professors when they are dismissed by the Belgian 
Government. The new university is really opposed by all the 
influential Flemish leaders and by the clergy of Flanders, altho 
they favor the Flemish movement. The Germans have made 
the effort—apparently unsuccessfully—to recruit students 
among the Flemish prisoners of war in Germany.” 


The neighboring countries of Holland and Denmark have 
followed closely these new moves of the German Government 
of occupation, Dutch papers explaining why they must resent 
the German efforts to promote internal strife in Belgium, 


declaring that ‘‘a weak and divided Belgium would be the 
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greatest danger for Holland.’’ Prof. Kristoffer Nyrop, of 
the University of Copenhagen, a distinguished philologist and 
authority on university questions, writes in the Berlingske 
Tidende (Copenhagen) that the new university is an alien 
imposition, and he declares that ‘‘all the scholars in the world 
will view with warm admiration the resistance of Belgian and 
Dutch teachers and leaders to the wiles of Germany.”’ Further: 

“Before the war the question of the foundation of a Flemish 
University was only an inner Belgian affair, known to very few 
outside Belgium and understood by even fewer. Now it has 
become a matter of wide-ranging im- 
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THE GALLERIES “CORNERING” ART 


HE INTIMATE POSSESSION of pictures is almost a 
lost habit; and the time is ripe for a revival, thinks 
a writer in The Evening Sun (New York). He speaks 
in this way because of the tendency of public galleries to ‘‘corner”’ 
all the great works of art. An American artist, Mr. Henry W. 
Ranger, recently died, leaving his fortune for the purchase of 
It is 
in line with the modern tendency and recognizes the law that 
declared to be in the 


American paintings to be hung in galleries and: libraries. 
I £ 


some one has 





portance and absorbing interest, the de- 
velopment of which is followed every- 
where with close attention. During the 
war this extremely complicated problem 
ought, of course, to have been shelved, 
but Germany’s dip!omatists thought oth- 
erwise. The university reform was to 
be exploited for political purposes. .. . 

“The university reform was to be a 
gracious gift from the victor to the con- 
quered Flemish people. It was to be 
the token of reconciliation, a noble ex- 
pression of the true sentiments of the 
German people toward their liberated 
kinsmen. But it was also meant to 
widen and deepen the cleft between 
Flemish and Walloon, and help definite- 
ly to sever the cultural and political con- 
nection between Belgium’s Germanic 
and Romanic elements. 

** At first glance this plan might seem 
well-nigh ingenious; but it suffered from 
one defect—a very serious one. In all 
their deliberations and calculations the 
Germans had forgotten to take into 
account the altered temper in Bel- 
gium after the violation of its neutral- 
ity and the horrors of August and 
September, 1914. The Flemish had 
mixed blood with the Walloons on the 
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HENRY W. 
Who left his fortune for the purchase of Ameri- 
can paintings to be hung in galleries and libraries. 


order of nature, that the masterpiece 
shall ultimately gravitate to the pub- 


lic gallery. Mr. Ranger’s act is de- 


seribed by the present writer as “one 
revealing a perfection of faith in art 
hardly to be found outside a painter’’; 
and the gift, he thinks, ‘‘should exert 
an enduring influence on his country- 
that 
for one of the few of life’s enjoyments 
But 
“ealls for 


men’s taste, as we call capacity 
which increase with the exercise.” 
the act, he thinks, 
some discussion whether the gallery is, 
after all, the most effective place for 
Such is the Evening Sun 


also, 


the picture.” 
writer’s query: 


*“At this moment, the gallery has the 
best of it. In the long run great num- 
bers of the choicest pictorial works find 
their way into the great public collec- 
tions, and once there they stay there. 
The possession of paintings of merit 
as part of the esthetic discipline of 
the home is a practise in disuse save 
among the unusually rich. The com- 


RANGER, 








battle-fields of Liége, Dinant, Malines, 
and Ypres. In the fight for the freedom 
of their native country Flemish and Walloons were one people; 
they were Belgians, united in the struggle against the Germans.” 





WHERE THE HEALING LIES—In the field of art will 
come the first rapprochement among the fighting nations, thinks 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch. leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is now reported to be traveling with his 
orchestra through Switzerland, and this opinion reaches our 
papers from Berlin by way of Sayville. In the field of art, 
Herr Nikisch believes, ‘‘it is necessary to build further and to 
strive to the end that such a catastrophe as the present will 
in the future be The musician 
goes on to speak of the liberal attitude in Germany toward the 
art of other nations, particularly those now ranged as Germany’s 


This one-time 


prevented.” distinguished 


enemies: 

“IT must go on record with the fact that the German public 
in this heavy time shows almost more understanding for art 
than formerly. The good theaters are overfilled, and, if I may 
speak of myself, my concerts are always sold out. Last week 
I was a guest with the Berlin Philharmonic, and we could have 
sold four times as many seats as the great hall holds. 

*‘Now, as before, our composers are industriously at work. 
In the last two years we have had a whole row of operatic first 
performances. Nor is any difference made by us_ between 
Germany and enemy composers. A few days ago I gave a 
concert devoted to the works of Tschaikowsky and Berlitz; 
not a soul took umbrage at it. I knew that Wagner was boy- 
cotted in France. But that’s childishness, for art should work 
reconciliatingly and not be employed as an‘instrument, of hate. 

“T am convinced that in France, too, a different feeling will 
prevail. In the last two years I have received many letters 
from English, French, and Russian friends, all animated, as | 
am, by the wish that the time may not be far distant when we 
all, regardless of national distinction, can devote ourselves to 
the true international.” 


mon man prefers photographic re- 
productions of Corots or Turners 
on his walls to originals by inferior artists. 

“In a natural reaction to the neglect which has befallen 
secondary but sound painting, the contemporary artists have 
turned to the thousand and one brands of pictorial abracadabra 
lately popular. Almost all pretense at perceptible art has been 
abandoned by the devotees of those compositions calculated to 
startle and astound the public into an attitude of recognition. In 
consequence, thousands of pictures have been painted which 
may sooner or later be harbored in a museum, whether of art 
or of eccentricity, but which will assuredly never adorn the 
home wall of a sane mortal. And so the cause of art in the home 
has suffered from the rebound as well as from the blow direct. 

“The public has been led to think that pictures are of two 
classes: those in bad taste and the insupportably ugly. It will 
go still further, consequently, in its present aversion to painting. 
For generations there has not been a time when pictorial art 
was so little tolerated in the common man’s private life, and the 
ease is growing continually worse. In the meantime the galleries 
go on cornering the great pictures, generous spirits like Ranger’s 
go on hastening the Last Day of Art, when all pictures shall 
hang on gallery-walls.”’ 


The trouble with the galleries is that they afford only the 
and it is not in this way that “‘ the full influence 
For— 


‘ ” 


‘casual meeting, 
of a masterly painting is exerted on the beholder.” 


“That which was made with months or years of thought and 
labor can not accomplish its part in a few minutes’ view. It 
ean not exert its spell upon the visitor in the routine frame of 
mind of a gallery visitor. Like a mountain which must be 
viewed in all seasons and weathers, a picture must be seen by its 
observer in a great variety of states of mind for its full signifi- 
sance to be absorbed. 

“The art of having pictures about, of looking at them, or 
rather letting them look at us, in all our moods, is almost a 
lost art. The kind of picture worth a place on home walls 
will soon be a lost kind. The splendid Ranger gift will perhaps 
do something to stimulate painting and the love of it, but will 
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not somebody soon start a circulating library of paintings or 
some other movement to bring pictures into the home and let 
them fulfil their highest and most perfect function in the domestic, 
their natural, atmosphere?” 





NEW PERILS FOR AUTHORSHIP 


NEW TERROR for itself has been created by the 
literature. Recently the manu- 
written by a young woman, was 


subjective school 
seript of a novel, 
admitted into a divoree suit ‘‘as evidence of the young woman's 


mental attitude toward 


THE CATHEDRAL PAYS 


EIMS CATHEDRAL, tho badly 
supposed safe from utter destruction. The reference 
to it in Verhaeren’s article, elsewhere in this depart- 


damaged, has been 


ment, may seem to overstate the case. However, a recent cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Post declares that 


anything will be left of one of the 


“it has 
hecome a question whether 
greatest architectural masterpieces of the world except a pik 
of shapeless ruins.”” The devastation of the past six months 

when eyes have been directed elsewhere for the most part—is 


given as follows: 





the plaintiff.” If the 





courts are to take this 
sort of thing as evi- 
denee, authors must be 
careful to reveal only 
their angelic aspects. 
Selfvevelation, as the 
New York Sun points 





out, has been common 
enough among writers, 
Arnold Bennett having 
insisted that “as a 
forth 
only that which he has 


man can put 


contained, every book 
is in a Way a revela- 
tion of the writer.”” But 
not always. “It isim- 
possible,” avers The 
Sun, “‘that Stevenson 
found in himself that 
devil which guided the 
Master of 


But the point in ques- 


Ballantrae. 


tion is: 


‘The — court has 
opened the door, and 
the realist who plucks 
chapters from his own 
soul, or appears to, is in 
danger of being haled 
to the bar. *‘ My wife is 








A canvas in the American section of the Metropolitan Museum of Art by the late Henry W. Ranger. 
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looking over my shoul- 
der as [ write,’ was a 
favorite phrase of the Victorian best-seller authors. But 
they wrote prose idyls, and if their wives looked over their 
shoulders, which their wives probably didn’t, there was nothing 
to fear. No seandalous cats were let out of the bag. This, 
however, is another age. The author invents a character and 
examines the character’s soul. What demon lurks’ in Hsmond 
Gilhooley, or whatever the protagonist’s name may be? The 
author may not have the fortunate acquaintance of a Gil- 
hooley, so he asks himself what he himself would be if he let 
himself run wild. Presently on paper appears a creature who 
drinks heavily, gambles the night long, and beats his wife. In 
this there could be no danger if the author’s wife knew him 
to be a sober man who would not play bridge for a mill a point 
or kill a fly. The fatal thing, obviously, would be to attribute 
to Gilhooley evils so secret that they might exist, unsuspected, 
in any one: ; 

***Now he knew, what had been for months a vague fear, that 
he loved Ermynirude Zink, and that the distance between him 
and his lawful wedded wife had become an impassable abyss.’ 

‘He describes Ermyntrude. His wife, looking over the manu- 
script if not over the shoulder, recognizes Miss Zink as her 
dearest friend. She sees all, and a lawyer, for the possibility 
of self-reVelation by an author has been recognized in a court. 

“The cautious married novelist will do well to make his 
heroes and his villains the antithesis of himself; particularly 
the heroes, unless his wife is portrayed as the heroine. This 
advice does not apply, of course, to those wretched novelists 
whose wives never read their husband’s stuff.” 


‘L was last in Reims about six months ago, and at that 
time the main body of the Cathedral was bearing up heroically 
against the assault of the sacrilegious German shells. There 
was a single hole in the roofing, and it seemed that the mag- 
nificent art of the Cathedral - builders would be able to resist 
almost indefinitely the attacks of the barbarian. To-day the 
situation has entirely changed. For two years now the enemy, 
not content with the havoe that he wrought at the time of the 
battle of the Marne, has vented his spite and rage on the town 
and Cathedral on every oceasion that he has suffered a check 
at the hands of our Allies. = 

“By the circumstances of the case the German shells strike 
the Cathedral at the very point where they can do most to 
endanger the whole building. Fired from the fort of Brimont 
on the north and of Nogent l’Abbesse on the east, their shells 
converge on the Cathedral and burst-on the graceful flying 
buttresses that, crowned with a line of angels with outspread 
wings, are one of its incomparable glories. At first it seemed 
that this cireumstance was fortunate, since the damage caused 
was less apparent, and the position was such that the carved 
capitals of the pillars in the interior had little to fear from flying 
splinters. But now it is clear that a continuation of the bom- 
bardment will bring down the whole building. 

“The stone roofing that still remains and the walls be low it 
are only held up by the flying buttresses, on which the German 
shells are bursting. Already four of them have been-demol- 
ished: a few more shells and roof and walls must collapse, leay- 
ing nothing but the memory of a supreme work of art.” 
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PREACHING THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


IN GERMANY 


ETTER VICTORIES may be won by love than by 
blood and iron. The principle is not one uttered by 
Germany’s enemies, but by a German himself who 
belongs to the party which even before the war saw that spiritual 
victories are greater than those won by brute foree. As the 
spokesman of a small group, Prof. F. W. Foerster, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, rejects altogether ‘“‘the modern interpreta- 
tion, so popular in Germany, of the blood and iron theor¥ of 
its old Chaneellor—the man who thought that German life 
could be modeled permanently on the stories of medieval Ger- 
manic heroism.” So declares a writer in The Churchman (New 
York), who gives the motto of this movement as the word 
unlernen, which means not only “‘to unlearn,’’ but to learn 
Furthermore, the purpose preached by this new evangel- 
ist is ‘‘a Germany restored to its ancient ideals of cosmopoli- 
We read: 


anew, 


tanism and humanity.” 


*“As opposed to pan-Germanism, this new platform is a plat- 
form of universal brotherhood. When Professor Foerster left 
Vienna in 1913 he asked the students to give up singing Die 
Wacht am Rhein and do work for the racial conciliation of the 
Germanie and Slavie elements in the Dual Monarchy. 

“The outbreak of the war has not interrupted Professor 
Foerster’s propaganda. Moreover, he is not fighting alone. <A 
Swiss scholar, Paul Seippel, who was a close friend of Professor 
Foerster when they were both at the University of Zurich, tells 
of a conversation he had with his German colleague some years 
ago, when they agreed that they saw evidences of a disintegra- 
tion in German nationalistic sentiment. Pan-Germanism, we 
are told, has little attraction for the newer generation of German 
students under the age of thirty years. That this impression 
is true is shown by the fact that in many parts of Germany 
among the student body Professor Foerster is receiving sympa- 
thetic attention and cordial support in his warfare against 
militarism. 

**The latest book of Professor Foerster, ‘The German Youth 
and the World-War,’ contains a selection of letters which bear 
out the truth of his statement that German militarism no longer 
controls German young men. They fully understand the 
meaning of the word unlernen, and the writers of these letters, 
far removed as they are from theoretical pacifism, show their 
abhorrence of the German gospel of Schrecklichkeit. One of 
them speaks feelingly of the armchair patriots who are devoting 
themselves to writing hymns of hate. Another, a volunteer, 
already in service for two years, writes, ‘A simple soldier, free 
from all of the historical and political prejudices ineuleated 
hitherto by education, can understand the value of your ideas 
better than is supposed. When, as in my ease, one has come to 
know near at hand for nineteen months the fury and the burden 
of war, one is glad to think that in our country there are men 
who have not yet forgotten that there are better victories to 
win than those won by blood and iron.’ Another speaks of the 
value of Professor Foerster’s propaganda in restoring to public 
view the faet that public life and policy should be based upon 
righteousness and ethies.”’ 


Present-day civilization is named by Professor Foerster not 
** Kultur” but ‘‘ Babel,” 
efficiency without love.” 


a word by which he means “technical 
There is no chance, he preaches, “of 
mutual understanding without love, and no peace is possible 


” 


except through religious and moral regeneration.” Further: 

“The durable peace of the pacifists will never be realized until 
the altars of gold and mammon are overthrown. In his vision 
Professor Foerster sees the victory of spiritual forces, and the 
destruction of brute foree., ‘In this struggle of giants,’ he says 
at the close of his book, ‘the people who, blinded to the very 
end, remain attached to the idea of force, and filled entirely 
with this idea, will apply to its internal conflicts the erude and 


— Td 


myopic instinets of a brutal egoism, and in the end will go to 
destruction. But the people, who, by the shattering forces 
of the experiences of the war, are led to recognize the sole real 
world-policy in the idea of right and in the will for reconciliation, 
this people will find in such moral regeneration the most blessed 
results for all its conflicts over its social and economic problerhs. 
Through this channel in a thousand ways it will heal the wounds 
of the war at home and abroad.’ Professor Foerster comes out 
unequivocally for the principle of international federation. 
Only in this way can international anarchy be ended and a new 
world order founded—an imperium based upon the idea of right.” 





MR. SUNDAY AMONG THE UNITARIANS 
EFORE HE WENT TO BOSTON, Billy Sunday was 
cautioned by The Herald of 
Unitarians and Universalists. 


that city not to attack 
Friends of the Sunday 
movement, remembering how these denominations ‘‘have been 
a frequent and favorite target for his hot shot,’’ were, according 
to The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist, New York), “‘honestly 
fearful of the results of such bitter and indiscriminating assaults 
But 


did not come to pass. 


upon a large and influential portion of the community.” 
“the anticipated clash or unpleasantness ”’ 
Instead, Billy Sunday met and addrest the Unitarian ministers 
one Monday afternoon at their own request. Some people, 
continues the Baptist weekly, regard this event ‘‘as a sign of 
a mellowing and a broadening on the part of the evangelist. 
Others ask why this man, who is so ready to attack Unitarians 
elsewhere where they are few in numbers and relatively unim- 
portant, should be so willing to lessen his attacks here in Boston, 
where they are so numerous and so influential, an implied charge 
of cowardice which will surely provoke a smile in those who best 
know Billy Sunday.” 

In the address itself ‘‘there was no trimming or apologizing,” 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) notes. On the whole, 
**Billy the man and 


as The 
concludes The Congregationalist (Boston), 
the hard-hitting, sincere preacher won favor that afternoon, 
tho Billy the theologian probably did not make any converts 
to his particular brand of theology.”” As The Congregationalist 
describes the speech: 


“Mr. Sunday read at his usual lightning speed from a manu- 
seript evidently carefully prepared. His smile disarmed criti- 
cism at the start, as he invited the Unitarians to come down to 
the Tabernacle and hear him. He said that his object in coming 
to Boston and in all his preaching was to make it easier for 
people to do good and harder for them to do wrong. Then he 
launched out on a statement of his theology. It was based 
on the sovereignty of God as the one supreme thing in the 
universe. He then went on to outline his system of belief, 
beginning with the fall of man, the institution of the sacrificial 
system, the sending of the Flood, the various trials which God 
gave men in order to test their willingness to obey him, their 
longing for a king, and his concession to their whim, and finally 
the sending of Christ to pay the penalty of sin and thus to restore 
the original relationship between God and man by satisfying 
the demands of the law. Redemption will only be complete 
when the renewed spirit is clothed with the Tesurrection body. 
Till then a ‘serap’ will always be on between the renewed 
spirit and its unrenewed body. 

**Straight-out orthodoxy it was, Hodge, Shedd, and the 
Westminster Confession accepted in their entirety and stated 
with the definiteness and force characteristic of Billy. There 
were no shady sentences, no twilight zone, no concessions or, 
modifications because of the audience to which Mr., Sunda) 
spoke. They respected him for not lowering his banner, but 
it was interesting to watch the faces of men who long ago for- 
swore this type of theology, if they ever adhered to it. It 
reminded one of a Sunday-sechool class where the teacher is 
laying down the law to youthful and incredulous minds. ..... . 
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‘*Enough Sundayisms occurred from point to point to make 
his hearers sure they had the real article before them, as when 
he spoke of Rehoboam as a ‘heady, chesty’ young fellow, and 
when he quoted the Lord as saying to Samuel, when he grieved 
over the people’s asking a king, ‘Sam, don’t you worry about 
this.” Of course, everybody laughed when, after saying that he 
was in sympathy with the right kind of evolution, Billy declared 
that when the evolutionists say that his own grandfather was a 
monkey, then. ‘Good-night.’”’ 


Billy described himself as ‘‘an old-fashioned preacher,’’ and 
then paid his respects to one leading Unitarian doctrine, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald’s news columns: 


‘Some people in our day think they have found out the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and they have been 
ringing the changes on it all over the land. Some think they 
have diseovered a new religion. No doubt God is a father to 
those who believe in him, but will you hide yourself in the 
fatherhood of God, or shall we not rather tell people to gird 
themselves that they may do the will of God? 

‘‘What is the dominant note of the Lord’s Prayer? It is not 
the fatherhood of God or the brotherhood of man, but ‘Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done.” What God demands is 
obedience. He wants to rule in every heart. I do not believe 
there was ever a greater time in all this world when we ought 
so to preach obedience to God as now. The world has gone 
daffy to-day in the service of mammon; it has gone crazy for 
social service, for uplifts, for things which are all right in them- 
selves and absolutely indispensable. But the trouble is that 
we are simply turning people away from obedience to God.” 


The Unitarian press have preserved a silence regarding this 
meeting, which is commented upon by papers representing other 
Protestant denominations. The Catholic press have taken 
note of the occasion, and a writer in America takes advantage 
of it to bestow an impartially scornful glance upon both the 
evangelist and the Unitarians. To quote and condense from 


his article: 


‘It is too bad Mr. Sunday did not tell them to their face that 
from his heart and soul he believes Unitarians are in danger of 
damnation, as he has done in other cities. Possibly it would 
have seratehed through the tough skin of culture for culture’s 
sake. Suppose he had thrown this bomb into the midst of the 
gathering: ‘The priests have said high mass over the strikingly 
rotten mess of Unitarianism. Why? Because they have been 
loyal to the doctrine of God and Christ. I have not found one 
that disbelieves in God or Christ. I have got to go to the 
Protestants to find that lot of mutts.’ Probably the after- 
discussion would have been rather more fortissimo and Jess 
crescendo than it was. He [Mr. Sunday] rightly believes that 
God ereated man; that Christ is the Savior of the race; that 
hell is the punishment of the wicked; that marriage is indis- 
soluble. But as all this is upon his own authority, human 
authority, he could well be ‘received with good - natured 
amusement? 

**Mr. Sunday has the advantage; he was not wanted at the 
world-center of Unitarianism, where there is little vitality, less 
unity, and no authority to withstand a tremendous onslaught 
against a brotherhood of man reared upon a utilitarian founda- 
tion. For the first time in all its years the want of unity and 
authority in Unitarianism was voiced. It was forced home 
that young men are not attracted to a cult in which each is 
his own authority. 

“To the orthodox sects will go the small harvest garnered 
by Billy’s picturesque slang. The Unitarians will gather not 
even the gleanings of the evangelist’s sowing to store into their 
empty barns. What can be done? Nothing but to suffer 
death by slow extinction. ; 

‘*Needless to say, Catholic Boston is taking no part in the 
Tabernacle service: to do so would be adding to the fascination 
of a man who has no commission to preach.”’ 


In this connection it may be well to note that The Pilot, 
official organ of the Catholic archdiocese of Boston, has issued a 
warning against the Sunday meetings, which closes with this 
peremptory sentence as reprinted in the New York Tribune: 

*‘Catholies are not allowed to take part in these revival 
meetings, and if they do they commit sin.” 


PLAYS THAT CATHOLICS CENSOR 


HE AIM of the Catholic Theater Movement is suce- 
einetly stated by the chairman of its Bulletin Com- 
mittee, Mr. John J. Burke. It is ‘‘to place before the 
people of the country a list of plays that, on the whole, are 
free from objectionable and vulgar features.’’ The committee 
disclaim any purpose of setting up as arbiters of morals, nor 
do they aim to dictate. Their bulletins tell the story of new 


plays “‘ without any explicit note of commendation or approval.” 


Then there appears what is known as the “white list’’ of plays, 
The committee admit that 


many not agreeing with the rules governing the white list ‘‘may 


‘judged to be without offense.’ 


see fit to attend plays not included on the list or take exception 
to some of those that are included.”’ Mr. Burke states further: 


“Tt is known of all men that the stage of to-day does in 
many instances cater to the sexually immoral, to license of 
speech and action, and to that vulgar suggestiveness that can 
not but lower our standards of life and of character. Now, it 
is precisely against such a tendency, in the name of right living 
and of publie decency, in the name of our children, that the 
Catholic Theater Movement protests and agitates. We seek 
to make the stage. decent.”’ 


The above declarations made in the New York Tribune are 
in response to statements made by the dramatic critic of that 
journal, Mr. Heywood Broun. He has said that the ecommit- 
tee are ‘‘fundamentally right,’”’ but that ‘‘ their judgment is ludi- 
erous.”” Mr. Broun wonders how anybody can ‘‘be patient 
with a society which approves the morality of ‘Object—-Matri- 
mony,’ and ‘Pollyanna,’ and sharply criticizes Shaw’s ‘Getting 


Married.’’’ Mr. Broun proceeds to elucidate: 


‘*Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman chose to regard 
marriage as a joke. They found it a fit subject for farce and 
asked us to be amused by a young man who became engaged 
to a girl for the sake of his business, only to throw her over 
at the last minute in favor of a young woman who had helped 
him in the deception. Shaw, on the other hand, takes marriage 
so seriously that he can hardly dispose of the subject by twelve 
o’clock midnight. Nor does Shaw force any particular theory 
in regard to marriage upon his audience. Truly, he points out 
certain faults in the institution, but at the end of the play his 
hero and heroine decide that the best thing they can do is to 
marry in the old-fashioned way since none of the substitute 
arrangements suggested sounds feasible. 

‘*Shaw has a definite program for the improvement of mar- 
riage, which he sets forth at length in the preface, but he dwells 
by no means unduly on his own views in the play. In ‘Getting 
Married’ we hear from a person who believes that marriage is a 
sacrament, from another who thinks it is no more than a one- 
sided contract, while quite the most eloquent person in the play 
is an ascetic, who holds with the early fathers of the Church that 
celibacy is the highest duty of the godly. 

“We trust that the Catholic Theater Movement will soon 
take action to rescind its apparent decision that marriage is so 
holy it may be diseust in jest, but never in earnest.” ‘i 


The Catholic view is stated by Mr. Burke, who supposes that 
‘‘Mr. Broun will admit that it is less reprehensible to jest con- 
cerning the troubles of married people than to jest about marriage 


itself.” He proceeds: 


‘*Marriage is demanded both civilly and ecclesiastically as a 
necessary first step for the man and the woman before they 
live together as husband and wife. To question the necessity 
of marriage is with us not a jest, but a mockery. If one feels 
free to act otherwise, he is said in the popular language of the 
day to have no morals. Bernard Shaw thinks that the necessity 
of marriage may be passed in review; he does not believe in 
it as an institution. Until the laws of the churches are rewrit- 
ten, and the laws of the State entirely changed, Mr. Shaw must 
be considered an immoral, or, if you wish the kinder word, an 
unmoral person. Yet Mr. Broun states that the only play in 
New York of a strictly moral character is Shaw’s ‘Getting 
Married.’ We leave it to your readers to say which is the more 
ludicrous, Mr. Broun or the Catholic Theater Movement. 

‘*Mr. Broun asks us to be faithful to Scripture and condemn 
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‘Pollyanna.’ We did not commend ‘Pollyanna’ because of its 
complacent pagan contentment. Pollyanna was born with the 
ability to spread sunshine wherever she went; to accept her 
burdens cheerfully, to treat her neighbors charitably; to find 
something in everything, not everything in all things, to be 
glad about.” , 


Mr. Broun and Mr. Burke fling Scripture at each other over 
the heads of Pollyanna. Mr. Broun sees ‘‘the complacent, 
pagan contentment” preached in this play quite nullified by 
St. Matthew’s use of the Master’s words: ‘*‘Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth: I come not to send peace, but 
a sword.” Mr. Burke retorts in St. Paul’s words to the Philip- 
pians: ‘Rejoice always; again I say, rejoice.’ Mr. Broun 
then turns to the Catholic Theater Movement’s condemnation 
of Alice Brown’s one-act play, “‘The Sugar House,” which 
**preached morality so persistently that it was the worst sort 


of a bore.” Then adds Mr. Broun: 


“Turn to the Right’ is on the white list. The comedy by 
Winchell Smith and Jack Hazzard is decidedly amusing and 
won’t‘/do anybody a bit of harm, but if the moral line must be 
drawn, then ‘Turn to the Right’ should not go free, for, after 
all, its most attractive character is a pickpocket, and his best 
moment is one in which he robs an aged deacon. ‘Fixing Sister’ 
is listed on the white side, in spite of the fact that it is a priggish 
play. tending to foster the narrowest sort of sectionalism. 
*Cheating Cheaters’ is another of the elect, altho it has but one 
honest character, and she pretends to be a thief until the last act. 

“Tf we are driven to make out a list of the strictly moral plays 
in New York—and we don’t think we shall feel the urge—there 
will be just one name on the list, and that will be ‘Getting 
Married.’”’ 


The Catholic view of ‘*The Sugar House”’ is this: 


“In this play the most sordid situations are discust and en- 
acted. To Seripture he has appealed; let him turn again to 
Seripture. ‘An evil tree,’ said Christ, ‘can not bring forth 
good fruit ’ (Matt. 7:18). One of the terrible evils of the stage 
to-day is that grossly immoral and suggestive words and actions 
ure presented, and the attempt made to cloak them with a good 
moral. But the cloak can not deceive a man of Mr. Broun’s 
ability and experience, and he knows it is not ludicrous to 
expose its hypocrisy.” 





ALCOHOLISM IN ITALY 


NE RARELY SEES a drunken Italian, even in New 

York, and it takes some effort to connect with alcoholism 

proper, beautiful-Italy, sipping, in imagination, at least, 
her sweet wine in poetical surroundings. Even the beer-drinking 
Italian appears to us as a somewhat abnormal phenomenon. 
The greater, therefore, the curiosity with which we follow the 
statements made on Italian ebriety by the Italian deputy, Prof. 
Leonardo Bianchi, in La Nuova Antologia (Rome), one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject. The alcoholic problem of 
Italy is a peculiar one, indeed, having its origin in hoary antiquity 
and dominating the racial psychology of a great, gifted nation. 
Only about one-fifteenth of the wine produced is exported, the 
rest being consumed in Italy. We read on: 


“While cases of gross intoxication are relatively rare in our 
country, very many of our fellow citizens imbibe two to three 
liters daily, convinced of the innocuousness of about 300 grams 
of aleohol they are conveying to their system. This dangerous 
conviction is partly due to the great Roman poets who, in 
enthusiastic terms, glorified the gift of Bacchus. I can testify 
that during my thirty years’ experience in the hospitals and 
insane asylums of Palermo and Naples I have very rarely met 
with cases of delirium tremens. I am, nevertheless, convinced 
that this slow but continuous infiltration of aleohol into the veins 
of our people for the last two hundred years and more is one of 
the principal contributory causes of our lack of resistance to 
great fatigues, our little tenacity in all sorts of enterprises, of 
our quarrelsomeness—to mention these few special defects only 
in our national character. 

“IT can, further, affirm from my long experience that the 
greater part of my clients, affected by epilepsy and the various 


symptoms of degeneracy, hail from provinces where the people 
are known for their all too great love of the grape. Those who 
are interested in the purity and efficacy of our race, physically 
and mentally, would be well advised in hanging out the danger- 
signal, for else delinquency, idiotism, gout, indolence, will soon 
have shaken to its very foundations our national existence. 
“The northern nations suffer more of acute intoxication, 
thanks to their stronger and consequently more dangerous 
beverage. But we have been drinking our piccolo with its 
ethyl aleohol for centuries, while they started relatively late with 
their distilled aleohol. They can, therefore, as it has recently 
been proved in Seandinavia, Belgium, Russia, England, and 
Germany, be easily dealeoholized. Our problem assumes: a 
double grave aspect in view of the hard struggle for existence 
which will be carried on in the New Europe of to-morrow.” 


Professor Bianchi disapproves of the *‘savage and indiscrim- 
inate”’ campaign of some prohibitionists in Italy against wine in 
general, yet he agrees with Dujardin-Beaumetz, Magnan, and 
other observers that ethyl alcohol is as great a poison as its 
distilled brother, the difference lving merely in the quantity of 
the venom. He repeats: 

“Our wines, taken moderately, are nutritious; beyond a 
certain limit, however, they empoison body and mind. Our 
people will have to submit to the warnings of science and do 
away with a rule of conduct, albeit it is hallowed by an age-long 
tradition.” 


After going over the general ground of connection between 
crime and alcoholism in the various countries, Professor Bianchi 
expresses his regret that Italian criminal statistics do not enter 
into the particular motives and causes of crime. All we ean glean 
from official documents is that in 1910 in 8,384 criminal cases 
drunkenness was quoted as an attendant circumstance, the 
number of cases in the preceding year being 9,302, decreasing for 
1911 (latest statistics) to 6,038. But, he adds: 

“T know, from my experience, that deep melancholy, per- 
secutional mania, jealousy leading to the assassination of the 
suspected individual, can, in many cases, be direetly traced to 
overindulging in the gift of Bacchus. Most of our great criminals 
were hard drinkers before starting on their career of erime, or 
are sons of hard drinkers. I agree, in this regard, with Lombroso 
and Ferri. The headquarters of the Mano Nera and other 
associations of malefactors is the wine-shop. We ean easily 
become master of cholera and diphtheria, of typhoid fever and 
malaria. The grave problem before us is the prevention of the 
insidious alcoholization of the nation. The degrading poverty 
of the lower classes in certain sections of the country, our /az- 
zaroni, the passion for gambling, the terrible infant mortality— 
for Rll this, and more yet, the special form of our alcoholism is 
mainly responsible. 

**Not to leave the precinets of my own clinic: of 4,460 nervous 
patients who presented themselves in my dispensary from 1911- 
1915, 777 were alcoholics or sons of aleoholics. Of 511 epileptic 
patients between 1906 and 1911, 42 per cent. were alcoholic (30 
per cent. parents, 12 per cent. individually). This proportion 
is, however, below the truth, for in 37 per cent. of the epileptic 
cases the real causes could not be reliably traced. Reticence 
on the part of the patients is a great enemy of medical statistics.” 


The professor urges upon his countrymen to give up definitely 
“the convenient but insidious delusion that aleoholism in Italy 
is a negligible problem; that our criminality owes its luxuriant 
growth exclusively to poverty, illiteracy, climate, and the peculiar 


physical structure of our bodies.” 


“No, the evil lies deeper and, as I already said, leads further 
back. At a time when the Northern peoples began indulging 
moderately in fermented drinks of one kind or another, Italy 
had behind her centuries of wild wine orgies, which had been 
idealized by her poets, who in their turn found their models in the 
baeehic versifiers of Hellas. The Roman soldiers and sailors 
celebrated the grape, and our great Italian poets took up the 
refrain with a vengeance. How far the abuse of the grape con- 
tributed to the downfall of the Roman Empire we do not 
know exactly. ...... 

“To sum up: If things remain at their s/atus quo ante, let us 
shake off the serfdom of the Italian and Roman past, whatever 
other interests, political and agricultural, may, for a time, 
suffer thereby.” 


_——— «(6 
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From Napkins Plus to Napkins Minus 








E HAD an over-shipment of 
400,000 paper napkins to dis- 
pose of or return to the mill. 

Which course should he take? 


Beside his desk was a Multigraph 
Junior—and he knew its possibilities. 


A letter was written, Multigraphed, 
and eighty copies were mailed to insti- 
tutions —sanatoriums and the like. 


The postage was a dollar sixty. Other 
costs--a few hours’ time for setting up, 
running and distributing the type; en- 
velopes and letter-heads. Four dollars 
—three and three-quarter cents apiece 
—would cover the total cost and leave 
enough for the movies. 


Result—one week later—the 400,000 
napkins sold—additional orders for 
80,000 more—side orders for $60.80 for 
other goods—and four new accounts 
opened. The napkin business was 
$446.40. The total business, $507.20. 
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Multigraph Junior—An efficient band-operated machine for 


high-grade form typewriting and simple office printing. Price, 
complete, $200.00. Easy payments. 











Sales cost, seven-tenths of one per cent. 


Will M. Ross, Statesan, Wisconsin, 
is the man who accomplished this re- 
sult. 


Will is a good salesman. This per- 
formance proves that. The Multigraph 
Junior is a good sales assistant. This 
performance proves that. Put a good 
salesman and the Multigraph together 
and the combination will sell paper 
napkins, automobiles, life insurance, or 
anything else—merchandise or service. 


If you haven’t looked into your sales 
possibilities—as they are widened with 
the Multigraph—Senior or Junior— 
maybe this little account from the ex- 
perience of just one user may prompt 
you to investigate. 


The coupon won’t start you in the 
napkin business, but it may be the 
means of changing some of your sales 
minuses to pluses. Clip—sign—mail. 





Produces real printing and form-typewriting, rapidly. 
economically, privately, in your own establish: 


MULT: [RAL 





You can’t buy a Multigraph unless 
you need it 





The Multigraph, 1811 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me more about using the Multigraph in sales work. 
Name 

Official Position 

Firm 

Street Address 

Town State 


I am interested particularly i 
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First aides” 


Sterilized! 


No matter how long 
a time elapses between 
thesealing and the open- 
ing of Franco-American 
Broths they are in abso- 
lutely no danger of con- 
tamination, because 
they are thoroughly 
sterilized and do not 
come in contact with 
the light or the air. 
Home-made meat broths 
are not thus protected. 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 


for Invalids 
and (hildren 


The fact that physicians 
recognize the exclusive qual- 
ity and the safety of these 
sterilized meat broths is their 
best recommendation to the 
mother. Children, sick or 
well, derive great benefit from 
these broths. They are so 
rich in pure meat juices that 
they act as a splendidly 
wholesome stimulant to the 
digestive juices. To the 
health of the growing child 
this is of the utmost impor- 


tance. Let your grocer send 
you a supply. 
Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 


Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 





THE FRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Franco-American Soups 


to the physician 
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CURRENT POETRY 


i gpg our poets, with the ex- 
1 ception of T. A. Daly, use dialect 
chiefly in humorous verse, perhaps feeling 
that it is in itself humorous, and unsuited 
to the expression of sad or high thoughts. 





lished in New York, we find deep sorrow 
put into verse that gains, rather than loses, 
from the poet’s deft and seemingly natural 
use of the Doric of the English-speaking 
Gael. 

REQUIESCAT 


By E. M. pu P. ARCHER 


God rest you, avick! 
Sure, they've kilt ye out there, from your mother 
an’ all— 
My boy was so winsome, an’ handsome, aa’ tall: 
Strange fields are your death-bed, strange leaves 
are your pall— 
God rest you! 


God rest you, avick! 
It was when you were wee that I'd put ye to bed. 
An’ you'd lay on my bosom your little dark head; 
Now it’s far from sweet Ireland ye lie cold an’ 
dead— 
God rest you! 


God rest you, avick! 
In Galway the sunshine has come afther rain, 
An’ the lilacs an’ elders are out in the lane, 
But it’s you'll never see them nor smell them 
again— 
God rest you! 


God rest you, avick! 
Many prayers have I said, but it’s this one to-day. 
I prayed on the morning they marched you away: 
“God keep you!"’ I said; but it’s better to say 
“God rest you!”’ 


The oak and the cypress and the willow 
have ever been the favorites of the poets. 
But now the cedars have their meed of 
praise—not those of Lebanon, but rather 
those of Wisconsin and Illinois. This is 
a spirited song and it deserves an appro 
priate musical setting. We take it from 
“After Hours’? (Chicago, Loyola Uni- 
versity Press). 


HAIL, KINDLY CEDARS! HAIL! 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK HELD 


Oh, here’s a glee to the cedars, 

Our stanch old friends and true! 
What boots the snow, when the wild winds blow; 
For never a change do the cedars know 

All the long years through. 


And here's a lilt to the cedars, 
Sturdy of frame and mien. 
Where the lordly oak-tree’s pride is fled; 
And he stares as a Gorgon, stark and dead, 
There be the cedars green. 


A toss of my cap to the cedars! 

The lovingest trees that be. 
The time-tides roll and the seasons veer, 
Yet tender, sweeter year by year, 

My cedars are true to me. 


A parting word to the cedars! 
For a friend of the cedars I, 
They'll give in death what in life they gave, 
When they keep their vigils near the grave 
Where under the sod I lie. 


In “The Caliph’s Secret, and Other 
Verses”? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), M. A. B. 
Evans shows rich imaginative gifts and 
admirable mastery of technique. For 
example, how deftly turned are the stanzas 
of this musical ballade, and how filled 














This Little Girl 
Has Always 
Been an Active 
Out-Door Baby. 
Her Mother 
Writes: 


*¢Virginia still loves Grape- 
Nuts and always did. When 
she stopped taking her bot- 
tle, I did not want to begin 
feeding her everything, so 
decided on Grape-Nuts with 
hot milk. 


‘*She thrived on it per- 
fectly and for months ate 
nothing else. She still has 
it for breakfast, but, of 
course, eats other things 
now.’’ Name given on re- 
quest by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Grape-Nuts 


delicious and 
easily digestible form an 
abundance the simple, 
thorough nourishment so es- 
sential to health grow- 
ing children, and to mental 
and bodily vigor in adults. 


supplies in 


of 


in 


Mothers everywhere have 
found Grape-Nuts a big 
factor in keeping smiles 
and good cheer in the home. 
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Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver*’ Acces- 
sories are easy to get from Good- 
year Service Station Dealers 
everywhere, 


Oil Fields of Penngyylvania—along 
the route of the Lincoln Highavay 
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CUTTING DOWN THE NATION'S FUEL BILL 








Anything conserving the natural resources of this 
country is a national asset. 


We claim this distinction for Good year Cord Tires. 


They conserve one of the most precious energizing 
forces of this era — gasoline. 


And it needs to be conserved. 


If the scientists tell us truly, the gasoline supply of 
America, at the present rate of production and consump- 
tion, will be exhausted in 27 years more. 


But, wege every one of the three million American 
cars equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires, this supply 
would last seven years longer, or 34 years. 


For Goodyear Cord Tires actually effect a saving 
in gasoline of approximately 25 per cent over ordinary 
canvas tires. 


They cut the fuel cost of the nation—in direct and 


positive proportion to their use. 

They cut the fuel cost of the individual — paying a 
separate return, literally in dollars and cents, to every 
Goodyear Cord user. 


Nor does their economical advantage stop there. 


It is so broad, so comprehensive, it affects almost 
every phase of car operating expense. 

Goodyear Cord Tires cut general maintenance costs, 
because any motor works easier and smoother with these 
lively, athletic tires underwheel. 


They cut car-parts costs because they ride more 
comfortably, absorbing road-shocks, saving springs and 
structure. 


They cut out eventual tire cost, because while priced 
a little higher, they wear longer and go farther. 


Every advantage to be found in Goodyear Cord Tires 
traces straight back to their peculiar construction—a con- 
struction combining extreme flexibility with extreme 
strength. 

They are built up of thousands of cords placed side 
by side in diagonal layers, without cross-weave, each cord 
and each layer being cushioned in springy rubber. 


They are master tires—strong and supple both. 
Their quality makes them higher-priced—and better. 


They come in No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher types, 
in both All-Weather and Ribbed treads, for gasoline and 


electric cars. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Good 
CORD TIRES 





YEAR 
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THE NEW PHONOGRAPH 


IKE all other fine musical 


instruments, the Aecolian- 


































Vocalion is a development 
--a product of a long series of 
refining processes. 

Years ago the study of this 
new marvel of science found a 
place inthe Aeolian laboratories 
where the investigation of the 
phenomena of sound, as related 


; gil 
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to musical instrument making, 


ay 


is constantly carried forward. 
Thousands of experiments in 
phonograph construction were 
conducted. The tonal results of 
scores of instruments Were ana- 
lyzed, their faults determined, 
the causes ascertained. The skill 
of the Aeolian staff and many 
consultants, high authorities on 
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the science of tone, was brought 
to bear upon the multitude of 
problems. 

From this persistent work, 
progressing steadily and pains. 
takingly, there evolved a re- 
markable instrument — one 
which was pronounced superior 
by everyone who heard it, ab- 
solutely unique in the perfec. 
tion of its reproductions. 


Some time later, after a revo- 
lutionary invention had been 
added, the wonderful new pho- 
nograph was announced to the 
public as the Aeolian-Vocalion. 





v 











No claim is made that the Aeolian-Vocalion is the final perfection of the phonograph. 
But in it has been attained such an artistic and musical excellence, that it is commanding 
the attention even of those who heretofore have refused the phonograph serious considera- 
tion. The Vocalion has won its way into the palaces of Royalty abroad and the finest homes 
of America. Everywhere its revolutionary expression device—the Graduola—has been a 
revelation as full of interest as its broader tonal powers. 
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ENHANCED in BEAUTY 
of FORM ~ AND AN 
INSTRUMENT THAT 


YOU CAN PLAY 

















HE Vocalion tone is imbued with vital person- 

ality — your own —and each repetition of a 
record discloses novel and unexpected beauties. 
Since, by means of the Graduola, the exclusive 
Vocalion expression device, each tone, every 
phrase, answers your will as truly and certainly 
as if breathed from your lips. 

The master artist’s skill and sweet tone graven 
in the record become the voice of your heart, and 
at last you may enjoy the transcendent pleasure of 
making music instead of being a listener merely. 

This wonderful new privilege of tone control 
makes the Vocalion more than a tone-reproducing 
instrument—in reality a remarkable new medium 
for musical expression, 

Use the Graduola when you wish. It will bring 


-VOCALION : 


GREATER «# TONAL QUALITY 












you a clearer knowledge of. « new joy and belief 
in music. And when you prefer, the Vocalion plays 
itself as any other phonograph—but with its vastly 
more satisfying tone—its rich, full, natural tone. 

The Graduola is without question one of the 
most important inventions in the history of the 
phonograph. It has brought the instrument a 
greater dignity and distinction, a fresh importance 
to every lover of music. 


v 


N these pages are five illustrations showing in 
miniature some of the most popular cabinet 
models of the Aeolian-Vocalion. 
the quiet beauty of design that is characteristic 


They suggest 


of every Vocalion case style. 

They indicate also how delightfully the Vocal- 
ion harmonizes with every type of interior. 

The Vocalion case woods are dark, rich mahog- 
any, handsomely figured circassian walnut or oak. 
Finishing by the same processes employed upon 
fine piano cases brings out to the greatest extent, 
the beauty of these rare woods. 

In the new Book of the Vocalion, all of the 
conventional models and a few of the magnificent 
art styles are illustrated. The very simple funda- 
mentals of the science of acoustics as applied to 
the phonograph are outlined. The basis of 
phonograph quality is set forth so clearly as to 
be of inestimable value to every in- 
tending purchaser of an instrument 
of this type. 

This handsome book will be mail- 
ed free upon request together with 
information as to where in your vicin- 
ity the Vocalion may be seen and 
played. Address Department 112-16. 

v 





Vocalion prices are $35 to $350. 


Art Styles to $2000. 


CrAEOLIAN 
- COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Largest manufacturers of musical instruments 
in the world. 
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The Garage 
Man Says: 


‘*We’re prepared to take care of your bat- 
tery charging this winter, now that we have 
bins & Myers Battery Charging Outfit. 

No waiting—no delay—all done over night. 
You’ll always have the full use of your car.’”’ 


the battery a chance to “catch up.” Soon 
there's trouble with the starter, lights or 
ignition—a car out of commission. 


Avoid all this and also prolong the life of 
the battery itself by having it charged occasion- 
ally with a Robbins & Myers Charging Outfit. 
The plug onthe motor cord screws into any lamp 
socket. Operated by simply turning a switch. 

The outfit r uilates the rate of the charge to the state 
of discharge of the battery. Floats on the battery with- 
out injury sal the latter becomes fully charged. 

All done between the time you leave your car for the 
night and are ready for it next morning. 


Garages, Dealers, Jobbers 


In addition to the small size for individual use, there 
are larger sizes of the Charging Outfit for Public Garage 
Service. 

To charge a battery this way costs only about one- 
fourth as much as the old way with resistance or a bank 
of lamps. A money maker for you—a satisfaction 
builder for your customers. 

To jobbers and dealers who handle the Outfit for 
resale we allow a liberal discount. Write for full in- 
formation. 

Retail prices range from $46.00 up. For operation 
from any direct or alternating current lighting circuit. 
Robbins & Myers quality throughout — the result of 
twenty years’ leadership in fine motor building. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
f Electric Fans and Small Motors 


S trek: runs and frequent stops don't give 


Branches in 9 Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere. 


Robbins & Myers 





Small Outfit for Charging 
One Battery at a Time. 


Battery Charging Outfit 














with the tenuous fancies that properly 
belong to this delicate and difficult form! 


A BALLADE OF SUNSET 
By M. A. B. EvANs 


Oh, fair is the world in the light of the morn, 
And bright are the clouds in the far eastern sky, 
When the sun is just rising, the earth to adorn, 
And the shadows of night are beginning to fly. 
Fair the brightness of noon, when the sun is on 
high, 
And a riot of light shines o’er hamlet and hall 
But the eve brings new glories of earth to the 
eye, 
For the colors of sunset are fairer than all. 


With the bursting of buds on the willow and thorn 
Comes the spring, with its snowdrops and 
violets shy. 
The summer brings glory of yellowing corn, 
A wealth of bright bloom, fields of wheat and 
of rye. 
With colors that glow, and our hearts satisfy, 
Come the gay brilliant leaves of the bright 
early fall, 
Like the close of the day, as the shadows 
draw nigh 
For the colors of sunset are fairest of all. 


Fair indeed seems the world, when at first we are 
born, 
And all of its glories we learn to descry, 

Ere the noontide of life has yet taught us to scorn 
The dross that can glitter, but can not supply 
That comfort of soul upon which we rely 

In the autumn of life, ere the great final call 
Shows the brightness that silences every sigh 

For the colors of sunset are fairest of all. 


ENVOY 


rhe hope of the glories that all else outvie 
Shows forth, in that promise to great and to 
small, 
hat the Sun of ‘To-morrow shall shine bv and by, 
For the colors of sunset are fairest of all. 


We take these powerful lines from Thi 
Westminster Gazette. The majesty of the 
thought is well matched by the majesty 
of the rhythm. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 


By ANNABEL JACKSON 


“Michael, Michael, Captain of all the Host, 
What news of the battle, and what news of th« 
slain? 
Stands fast the enemy still at every post— 
See we not yet the ending, for they who still 
remain? 


**Lo, the warfaie rageth, more terrible than before : 
The Earth is foul with corpses, the air thick 
with cries; 
The spirits pass unceasing through Death's 
great door, 
And women’s sobs mount endlessly unto the 
quiet skies.”’ 


“T am the Leader of all the Hosts of Heaven 
Against the Lord of Evil I wage my deathless 
fight; 
‘To me the Overthrowing from the first was given: 
God saw the victory when still was ageless 
night. 


‘There are those who join me. Of these I, too 
am Lord; 
They leave your human quarrels and come 
within our lines ’ 
And together gleaming we battle for the Lord; 
They are fighting in your midst—but ye 
know not the signs. 


“They fight in all the Armies—each nation gives 
them birth; 
Ye give their namcs no honor—for your eyes 
are blind; 
Ye would drive them—an ye could—to the ends 
of all the Earth; 
And they fight for God among you—ye men of 
humankind.” 
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“Michael, Michael, will the end not come in sight? 
When shall we kneel in rapture before the 
Prince of Peace?’ 
** When ye have joined our forces, and fight as these 
men fight, 
Shall the Victory be given and your warfare 
cease.”" 


In his vivid dispatches to the news- 
papers, Rudyard Kipling has been giving 
us prose descriptions of submarine warfare 
more nearly like poetry than most of his 
recent verse. An American poet has 
taken one of Kipling’s sentences for the 
theme of an ingeniously made sonnet—a 
sonnet which in the sestet is nobly rather 
than ingeniously made. We take it from 
the New York Times. 


DESTROYERS OFF JUTLAND 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 





If lost hounds could speak when they cast up 
next day after an unchecked night among the 
wild life of the dark they would talk much as our 
destroyers do.—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


They had hot scent across the spumy sea, 
Gehenna and her sister, swift Shaitan, 
That in the pack, with Goblin, Eblis ran. 
And many a couple more, full cry, foot free, 
The dog fox and his brood were fain to flee, 
But bare of fang and dangerous to the van 
That prest them close. So when the kill began 
Some hounds were lamed and some died splendidly 


But from the dusk along the Skagerrack, 
Until dawn loomed upon the Reef of Horn 
And the last fox had slunk back to his earth, 

They kept the great traditions of the pack, 
Stanch-hearted through the hunt, 

born, 
These hounds that England suckled at the birth. 


as they were 





Also from the New York Times we take 
this sample of Edith Thomas’s magic. 
This poet, long known to fame, has done | 
some of the best work of her life during the | 
last two years. We venture to predict | 
for these stanzas—exalted in imagination 
and in imagery—more than ephemeral 
popularity. 


A PASSING AT TWILIGHT 


By EpITH THOMAS 


What was it that passed in the twilight 
What was it went singing by? 

Dusk wakens so many a dream, 
And each dream its cry. 


I will go home to the evening star— 

To a Light that is set at the edge of the world, 
As another goes home to the cottage lamp 
By the forest-side when the day is done. 


I will go home to the evening star. 
I am only awaiting the twilight wind: 
Then will open softly the silver door; 





And the lifting wind will bear me in. 


I will go home to the evening star. 

There are the tables with delicate food; 

There are the couches spread over with dreams, 

And the chambers are scented with sweeter than 
rose. 


I will go home to the evening star. 

There will be faces divine—as of gods; 

There will be music—gone voices returned; 

And there will be laughter, and wonder—and 
tears! 


[ will go home to the evening star, 

To the Light that is set at the edge of the 
world. ... 

Only now do I see that, long ago lost, 

I have always been only retracing my steps. 


Dusk wakens so many a dream, 
And each dream its ancient cry— 
What was it that passed in the twilight, 
Fading on high? 





Qe ee 
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Robt Bui 


$7.00 brings you this box 
of 10 Robert Burns Cigars 


A good many smokers have been 
writing to us something like this: “I 
want to try your Ropert Burns cigar. 
How can I get it?) My dealer does not 
handle it.” (There are still a few that 
don’t.) 

Here’s the answer: We have packed 
it in this special box. 

A handsome package it is too.  Boite 
Nature. Holds an even ten Ropert Burns. 
The toc Invincible size. Each one of these 
Rosert Burns will flatter your smoke-taste 
with the mellow fragrance of its well-cured 
leaf. Each will satisfy a man-size smoke 
hankering. And yet each will leave you fit 
and nerve-steady. 

These boxes are for smokers who feel that 
the Rogert Burns will solve their smoking 
problem and who have been unable to supply 
themselves at their dealers. 

If you are such a smoker, send us a dollar bill, 
and your address, and we will send you the sam- 
ple box. Postpaid. If you will be good enough 
to send us your dealer’s name, we will try to ar- 
range that he handle Ropert Burns hereafter. 


lof 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 





NEW YORK CITY 


Rees 


STRAITON & StTorM, Manufacturers, 121 WEST 40TH STREET 
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Invincible shape. 
Actual size. Full 
Havana filler — 
specially cured 
for mildness. 
Neutral Sumatra 
wrapper for add- 
ed mildness. A 
truly modern 
cigar. 






LITTLE BOBBIE 
iv Aa 
flowe os 


Sold by thousands of 
dealers in the U. S. 
and particularly by 
those who display 
this sign. 
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The Oakland Sensible Six 
has met with country- 
wide favor because of its 
bigness and beauty —its 
power and comfortable 
roominess. 

Owners like the ‘‘feel’’ of the high 
speed valve-in-head motor—eager, 


responsive—developing full 41 h.p. 
at 2500 r. p. m. 


They value, too, those highly desir- 
able Oakland qualities—lightness 
with great strength, fuel and tire 
economy—sensible operating cost. 
Think of the Sensible Six as a sen- 
sible all-year family gift. This is a 
real Christmas thought for you. 


And for those who need a big lux- 
urious seven-passenger car of max- 
imum pull and speed—there is the 


Oakland Eight—$1585. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
(43) 








| 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


ANOTHER LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


In its issue of December 9, Tue 
Lirprary Dicest printed a list of 25 of 
its best new books, suitable as gifts to 
children in the holiday season. Below 
will be found a list of 25 other books that 
are suitable for the same purpose. 


Corinne. Children’s Catalog of One 
Books. White Plains: The H. W. Wilson 





A children’s guide to the best reading is always 
of value, especially at this season of the year, when 
parents are looking, not for the newest book 
but for the best book. This bibliography is the 
result of years of experience, and countless check- 
ing, and is a volume which no person interested 
in the training of children can afford to do without 


Baum, L. Frank. 
by John R. Neill. 
Company. 


Rinkitink in Oz. Illustrated 
Chicago: The Reilly & Britton 


There are many readers who would be terribly 
disappointed if every new invention 
laid in the fairy-land of Oz were not forthcoming. 
And the author, Mr. Baum, is equal to the popular 
demand, altho not always fair to himself. From 
his home in California, he sends forth the unfail- 
ing message that another Oz book is to come, and 
he begs his young readers to write him and send 
volumes. The Royal 
“on the job.” 


year some 


on suggestions for future 
Historian of Oz is forever 


Berridge, W. S. The Wonders of Animal Life. 
Illustrated by over 90 Photographs by the Author. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.00 net. 

If you want to know who are the Animal Giants, 
and who are the Animal Dwarfs, if you want to 
read about fish that can’t live in water, and 
birds that can’t fly, if you would learn curious 
‘acts regarding all sorts of curious live things, this 
book will be a satisfying hand-book to the curious 
reader. 


Bowstield, D.D. How Boys and Girls Can Earn 
Money. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.00 net. 

The author confesses, in his introductory re- 
marks, that he was somewhat loath at first to 
approach the fear children would 
neglect their wholesome studies in order to mak« 
money, but did so in view of the number of young 
people who have to win their way through school 
and college. The series of practical suggestions 
which were published in newspapers and are her« 
with gathered in a book have proven successful 


subject, for 


Bruce, Philip Alexander. Brave Deeds of Con- 
federate Soldiers. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


> . . 
How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures The Handyman’s 1000 Practical Recipes 
Just the book you need. Shows you how cheaply and prac- 
tically to make the many and varied repairs and improve- 
ments needed around the home. Will be worth its price to 
you over and over again. By mail, 58 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Southern readers particularly will enjoy t! 
accounts of daring deeds of ‘‘ Confederate Soldiers 


by one who has done much historical writing on 


A complete, practical guide to the taking and projecting 
of cinematograph pictures, for the professional or amateur. 
Many photograph illustrations. Cloth bound, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 











We have devised a New Plan of-Christmas 
Giving Exclusively for Digest Readers that 
will afford you a unique opportunity of 
largely increasing the purchasing power 
of your Christmas Dollars. It makes for 
efficiency among your employees and for 
happiness in your home, and will bring 
pleasure and profit to your family and 
friends this holiday season—all at 


A Big Saving to Yourself 


Cut out and mail this coupon to us and 
receive full particulars of our Christmas 


sponsibility of any sort. 
Whatever you purchase 
may be returned at 
once if you are 


not absolute- at a great saving to myself. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
Please lay before me, by mail, without cost or obli- 
gation, your plan whereby I can make my Christmas Gifts 


This plan works wonders for you and 
greatly widens the sphere of your Christmas 
giving. You will solve your Christmas prob- 
lems in the happiest manner by allowing 
us to suggest the answer to the question 


“What Shall I Give.’’ The plan has been 
conceived in your interest and will meet at 
once with your cordial approval. Let us 
present it to you, and both you and those dear to you 
will remember this Christmas with special gratitude. 


It Means More Christmas Cheer 


a fuller pocketbook and greater happi- 
ness to you and yours. You can spend less 


cial offer made to Digest read- 
ers only and carries with 
it special privileges. 
Avail yourself of 


D. 12-16-16 these at once 














Southern history. Even girls will find particular 
relish in the chapter on Belle Boyd, the spy 


Eaton, Walter P. Peanut—Cub Reporter. A 
Boy Scout’s Life and Adventures on a Newspaper. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $1.00 net. 

Herein Mr. Eaton brings his knowledge of news- 
paper life to bear on the Boy Scout movement 
which, for several years, he has been exploiting in 
a series of boy scout stories, laid in the Berkshires 
and the White Mountains. Peanut, the hero, 
who has figured in previous volumes, bucks more 
than New York with a fountain pen, and in the 
end, after various exciting adventures, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘it’s great to feel you can 
write about things, and affect other people and 
do some good in the world.’’ Such a spirit is 
healthy even if not original! 


Plan, which will help you and your SIGN and give more than you hoped by a sim- 

friends alike. It costs you nothing THIS CHRISTMAS ple plan that will appeal to you in- “ : 

to do this and you incur no re- COUPON TO-DAY stantly. Remember, this is a spe- Fitzhugh, por. Keese. Uncle Sam’s Outdoor 
Magic. bby Cullen with the Reclamation 


Workers. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net. 

A narrative way of bringing to young readers 
definite information in regard to reclaiming the 


ly satis- and be 
ed. FS Cried aw ples wieili ess ab ocak op dagaeetscgin as Os 908 Supmivitly ona apie aa meeee glad. dry lands of Arizona, and the far West. This isa 
mixture of melodrama and useful description, 
SEE EO gO Oe Oe a Pet See . State... based on Smithsonian activities. 
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Foster, Edna A. Something to Do, Boys! A 
Book for Wide-Awake Boys. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $1.25 net. 

A companion volume to this appeals directly to 
girls. In the present book toys and models are 
described, and it is remarkable what one can do 
with shears and a paste-pot. Every inventive 
activity known to boyhood is here exercised. The 
volume is illustrated in the usual diagrammatic 
manner. 


Fuller, Margaret. A New England Childhood. 
The Story of the Boyhood of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman (1833-1908). Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The author of this book was well acquainted 
with Edmund Clarence Stedman during his later 
life, and was brought up in the same New En- 
gland atmosphere. Therefore, her narrative of his 
early boyhood is filled with a familiarity that is 
agreeable. Written for children, there is a slight 
touch of the condescending about its style. 


Gilbert, Henry. The Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. With Frontispiece and Sixteen other 
Illustrations. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.50 net 

The full-page pictures in this book are no more 
exciting than the text which describes the dif- 
ficulties Great Britain had in gaining control of 
India. Martial readers will enjoy the spirited 
accounts of Lucknow and Cawnpur. 


Gregory, Lady. The Golden Apple. A Play 
for Kiltartan Children. Illustrated by Margaret 
Gregory. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 net. 

This is a Kiltartan play for young people, tell- 
ing of the adventures of the King of Ireland’s, son 
in search of the Golden Apple of Healing. No 
play by Lady Gregory could escape a delightful 
vein of humor, which this contains. 


Holland, Rupert S. Historic Events of Colonial 
Days. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 
net. 

The period covered by the author is from 1630 
to 1744, and he gives simple dramatic accounts 
of heroes of the Puritan and Dutch era to the 
heroes of the Green Mountains. In previous 
years Mr. Holland has issued other volumes in the 
Historic Series for young people. We remember, 
with some vividness his ‘‘ Historic Boyhoods,”’ 
* Historic Girlhoods,” and “ Historic Inventions.” 


Poulsson, Emilie and Laura E. Top of the 
World Stories. For Boys and Girls. Translated 
from the Scandinavian languages. Illustrated by 
Florence Liley Young. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.00 net. 

Miss Poulsson, known heretofore for her 
valuable contributions to the kindergarten world, 
has ventured as author into older realms, prompt- 
ed by her enthusiasm for the stories of the Finnish 
writer, Z. Topelius. Young readers are given 
fairy - tales of Lapland, of Denmark, and of 
Sweden. 


Pringle, Mary P. and Urann, Clara A. Yule- 
tide in Many Lands. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman 
and from photographs. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 


There is a certain irony in the happy spirit 


which permeates this book. We doubt whether 


the Yuletide spirit in the countries at war is now 
quite what it was in days gone by, nor do we think 
that it will soon get back to that freshness which 
was devoid of bitterness. The historical treat- 
ment, however, of Yuletide in Merrie Englande 
and in Colonial and Revolutionary America, will 
be interesting to the younger reader. In these 
days, when Santa Claus himself is fast disappear- 
ing before our x-ray interest, such an anthology 
as this should be welcome. 


Pyle, Katharine. .Wonder Tales Retold. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net. 

\ fairy-tale is a fairy-tale no matter whence it 
comes, and strange to say most fairy-tales are old 
Miss Pyle has gathered from all sources an un- 
usual collection of stories which she has illus- 
trated herself in a most interesting and unusual 
fashion, We are tempted to believe that her 
brush is more facile than her pen, 
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HER GIFT TO 
SANTA CLAUS 


“Dear old Santa Claus: 

I think it’s just a shame nobody ever gives you any Christ- 
mas presents. You are good and kind to people, but they 
treat you just dreadfully. So I am going to leave this pretty 
sampler in my stocking for you to take back home with you 
way up there in the clouds. You do live in the clouds, don’t 
you? This sampler is just like the top of my favorite candy 
box—called Whitman’s Sampler. Last Christmas you brought 
me one, don’t you remember? Please leave me another this 
year. The chocolates and other candies are just splendid. If 
you feel very very generous, you might leave a Fussy Package 
for father, too, and a Pink of Perfection for mother, and 
Library Package for big sister and—but, there, maybe I've 
asked for too many good things. 

P. S. Please come down good and early! 





Whitman's Christmas ¢ a (plain or fancy boxes; bags; 
haskets) are on sale at | uding drug stores nearly every- 
where (or Jrom us by mail post] paid). Booklet on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &? SON, Inc. } 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 



































Adrian, Mich.—G. Roscoe Swift. 

Akron, + H. Yeager & Co. 

Albany, N. Y.—J. W. Cadby; R. Fred 
Clapp, Jr. J. MeDonough Co.; John 
Skinner; W. M. Whitney & Co.; 
Waldman Bros. 

Alexandria, Va.—Robert Bell’s Sons. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s Book Store. 

Altoona, Pa.—Wm. F. Gable Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Sheehan & Co.; 
Geo. Wahr. 
Anniston, Ala.—H. F. Montgomery; 


Robinson’s Book Store. 
Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co. 
Soy Park, N. J.—Steinbach Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lester Book & Station- 
ery Co.; Southern Book Concern; 
Sethonn School Book Depository. 
Atlantie City, N. J.—John A. Clement. 
Auburn, N. 5s S. Colwell. 
Jeliquest Book 
Austin, Tex. —Tobin’s Book Store. 
Bohines, Md. apenas Remington 
E. C. Harrison & 
Hochsehild, Kohn & Co.; Smith’ 3 
Book Store; Medical and Standard 
Book Co.; Lyeett; Methodist Book 
Depository. 
Bangor, Me.—E. F. Dillingham. 
Batavia, t: Y.—MacGreevey-Sleght- 
‘o. 
Baton Rouge, La.—J. A. Anderson. 
Battle Creek, Mich.—E. C. Fisher & 


Co. 
Bay City, Mich.—Henry Crotty. 
Bellingham, Wash.—Selby-Harris Co. 
Berkeley, Cal.—Associated Students’ 
Store. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & 
Walker; Hills, McLean & Haskins. 
—— Ala.—Loveman, Joseph 

& 


Bloomington, Ill.—W. B. Read & Co. 
loomington, Ind.—City Book & News 
Co.; Wicks Co. 

Boise, Idaho.— Boise Book and Station- 
ery Co.; Rawles-Case Co. 

Boston, Mass.—American aes Pub. 
Society; De Wolfe Fiske Co.: 
Jordan, Marsh Co.; Chas. E. Lauriat 
& Co.; Old Corner Book Store; The 

W. B. Clarke Co.: 

N. J. Bartlett & Co. 

Bridgeport, Comm. —Jackson’s Book 

Shop. 
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Your Bookseller Has It 


Clarksburg, W.Va.—I. Nusbaum & Son. 

Clarksville, Tenn.— Dickson Sadler Co. 

Cleveland, O.—Korner & Wood Co.; 
Pub. House of the Evangelical Ass’n; 
The May Co.; Burrows Bros. Co. 

Colfax, Wash.—A. E. King 

Colorado Springs, Colo. we Whitney & 
Grimwood; E. B. =" 

Columbia, S. C.—R. L. Bryan Co. 
Columbus,0O. _MeClelland & Co.; Luth- 
eran Book Concern; A. . Smy the. 
Council Bluffs, Ia.—D. W. Bushnell; 

L. C. Brackett. ’ 


Dallas, Tex.—Publishing House M. E. 
Church, South; Sanger Bros. 
Book & Sta. 


Danville, Va.—Danville 
Co. 


Davenport, Ia.—E. M. White. 
Dayton, O.—Every body’s Book Shop; 
nited Brethren Pub. House; The 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver, Colo. —Daniels & Fisher Stores 
So.; Herrick Book and Stationery 
Co.; we Bellamy; Denver Dry 
G ‘ wis & Son; Publica- 
tion Book Store: Pierce & Zahn. 
Des may sa Ia.—Y ounker Bros.; Harris 
Emery 
Detroit, Mich. —Dennens Book Shop; 
J. L. Hudson Co.; Macauley Bros.; 
J. V. Sheehan & Co. 
Dubuque, Ia.—C. E. Fitzpatrick Co. 
Duluth, Minn. —Chamberlain-Taylor 
Co.; Duluth Glass Block Store. 


Easton, Pa.—E. D. Vogel; 
bach & Sons. 


Wm. Lau- 


Elmira, N. Y.— MacGreevey-Sleght- 
DeGraff Co. 
El Paso, Tex.—International Book & 


Stationery Co.; P. H. Curran. 
Erie, Pa.—Trask, Prescott and Rich- 
ardson Co.; Boston Store. 
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|Wake Up 


The Power to Absorb and Make 
Use of Daily Experiences— 

The Power to “Size Up” Human 
Nature Accurately— 

The Power to Concentrate— 

The Power of Precision— 

The Power of Efficiency— . 

The Power to Make Men Think 
and Act— 

The Power to Overcome Environ- 
ment— 


“Personal Power is beyond doubt a book i 
ere I decided to remit the price. 
instructive at every reading. 
truth and a higher ideal of living, 
humanity. May it reach the library table of 
of knowledge."-—Rev. C. W. Ehrhardt, Bolivar, 


I especially 


Judge Eibert H. Gary 
Head of the U.S. Steel Corporation 


says: “This is a well written, 
strongly exprest book and will 
have a good influence upon all 
who read it. . ° ore books 
like this o ught to be published 
and read.’ 





If you were battling alone against a horde 
of savage foes with no other weapons than 
your bare hands, or at best a few sticks or 
stones, and were getting considgrably the 
worst of it, what would you do if a friend 
suddenly appeared at your side and offered 
you a repeating rifle? Accept it, of course, 
and speedily put your enemies to flight. 


, oo 
. sewer . 
Mental Force an 
proves to you that success is in your own 
human nature, including those basic impulses 


that are the mainsprings of definite action. 
He inculcates in you the qualities which in- 





for it certainly 


says of this book: 


written by one 


as foolish in 


new grip on life that me: ans V ictory. 
have proved and are prov ing the truth of this. 
Why not join them NOW? 


and Win! 


This Remarkable Book Will Surely 
Help Develop Your Latent Powers 


The Power to Achieve Social and 
Business Success— 

The Power to Persuade and Doni. 
nate Others— 

The Power of Poise— 

The Power that Comes from Self. 
confidence— 

The Power of a Strong Person. 
ality— 

The Power of Winning os 1 ee 

The Power to “Make Good 


He Has Read It Three Times 


n a class by itself. I read and re-read it 


This wiil be my third reading and it becomes more 


would recommend it to every seeker of 
awakens the dormant qualities in 
e oa home, lifting man ona better plane 


Tennessee, 
Andrew Carnegie 
“It has been 
who knows. 
Every young man should read 
and study it, because it points 
the way to success and honor 
in life.” 

In ‘‘ Personal Power ’’ Keith J. Thomas 
has forged for you an arm of wondrous 
strength and precision. It is yours to-day, 
if you will take it, and to refuse would be 
this case as in the other, 
With it you can destroy opposition and com- 
mand the field. In this stimulating book 
he teaches you the all-compelling secrets of 


d Achievement 





variably tend to advancement and supremacy 


hands, and points out the certain path to it. in any profession or business. His book isa 
He gives you practical directions for acquiring direct inspirational force that will make you 
the faculty of reading men and unde *rstanding over mentally and morally and will give youa 
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Achieve Big Things! | 


His Name Is in This List 


Sacr +, 





Hali the joy of life lies in achievement—the deep satisfaction that comes from accc 

the things worth while. 

And yet average men and women utilize only 50 per cent. of their innate capacity for achieve- 
ment. A vast reserve of spiritual, mental and physical energy and force is resident in every 
human being, and the men who achieve big successes are those who have learned how to draw 
upon this reserve supply and put their latent ability to work. 


Are ina Re this Book Out 


Here is a book that points the way. It calls torth all that is best in man. It inspires construc- 
tive thought. It blows the smoldering spark of ambition into a bright flame and keeps it 
burning. It puts the non-essential and trivial things of life in their proper perspective. It 
points out the qualities which can and should be developed to achiev@ the biggest success in 
any line of work. 

Thousands of copies have been sold and thousands of men and women have been made bigger 
earning factors by its teachings. 


If You Will Pry You 


Speak ¥ ohbumes 


J. B. Cook, a leading busine ss man of Arizona, has bought five copies. Rev. Frank J. O'Rourke, 
of Chicago, says that “if the author never wrote another line, this book would be sufficient to 
make him famous. I would voluntarily give $5.00 for it. Dr. A. C. Waters, of Athens, Ala., 
declares that it is “a book that every man, woman, and child should have and read, as it is 
worth its weight in gold to anyone. “T have found it one continuous inspiration,” says J. C. 
Hogenson, of the Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, and he says further that “ it will be a help 
and a blessing to thousands who may come under its influence 


jentence-Storiee | hat 


The Gift Book Supreme lt Arms You For | 
It bristles with vital, convincing, electrifying 
TRL It gives you a working plan that can- 
not fail to carry you ahead. It does more to fit 
you forlife,in the widest sense,than years of aca- 
demic training. It eliminates all unessentials 
and meets your needs squarely and effectually. 


onque st 


Get this wonderful volume, read it yourself, 
then pass it along to your frie’ snd, your son, or 
your daushes. It will make such an impress 
upon their lives that you will forever be their 
benef actor. 
Bi Big Ste hapicrs om 
The Gift of Power. 
Qualities That Make for 


A Re ipe That acts Results 
bs >a asa Mental 
Fore Few indeed of us really know how to direct 


Success. The Greatnens of Little our mental energies so as to obtain what we 
Every on Yang Own desire. Those who succeed have learned how to 
Mind-m The Aaive Mind. doso. This book gives you the recipe. Itiseasy. 


Study it carefully and cease to be a failure. 
scar Waw 


The man who wrote this book is a doer as well 
as a thinker, a successful man of affairs in his 
chosen field. He is not a mere theorist, but a 
practical worker who has Jearned in the hz fh 
The Riddle of Life. school of experience. What he tells you is fact. 
The Lessons of Art. You can rely on it. 

The Secret Chamber x 
Music and the Mind. 
Serenity—-Success. 
The Reward of Power. 


How to Get Good Luck. 
The Power of the a 
Written Word. The Practical Work of 
The Habit of Power. 
The Joy of Labor— 
Achievement. 
The Use of Books. 


> wong Am Mental 
The Power of Sympathy a Pract 
The Tyranny of Doubt 


Study. 
Culture and Charm. 
The Fear of Failure. 
Keys to Happiness. 
The Knowledge of 


Power. 
Mental Stock-taking. 
Planning for Success. 
Using Your Four Eyes. 
The Uses of Oratory and 
Conversation. 


ead This Book and Prolit 


Our confidence in this volume is absolute. We 
stand behind everything that is here said of it. 
We know that it will do for YOU what it has 
already done for thousands of other grateful 
men and women, 


Aw inspirations! Dyname 
It is a most potent source of helpful suggestion 

and practical counsel. It has achieved phenom- Bay | 
enal success because it directs men and women 
toward the big aorth-while things. It shows 
you how to take hold of yourself, throw off the 
shackles of circumstance and realize your most 
cherished ambitions, 


To-day of Your Bookeeiler—-$1.75 
or, if a bookseller is inaccessible, send us $1.87 
and we will mail it to you prepaid. Money re- 
funded if not pleased. nm order blank is at- 
tached. In any case do not delay. 
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FISHERS OF MEN 


Are There Holes in Your Nets? 


Insufficient or inefficient study will break your hold upon your people. Modern 
congregations demand modern men. The preacher’s education is never completed, 
for the history of Religion is always in the making. Every day brings some new dis- 
closure of the secrets of the past—some new development of to-day. Preachers of 
every creed must keep abreast with the evolution of their gospe', in its individuality 
and in its relation to other creeds. Every inspired pastor has the WILL to give his 
people his best. The WAY is through bis library. This is the vital question— 


Is Your Library Modern? 


You must answer, frankly, NO unless cither it contains many thousands of 
volumes or it contains THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, « complete reference library in thirteen volumes. 

We can say, deliberately and sincerely, that there is no other work of this kind 
available that can compare with THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG in the broadness 


of its scope, its authenticity and its modernity. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 


Of Religious Knowledge 


A Complete Reference Library in 13 Volumes 
A Preacher’s Built Upon 
—_— (A — 
Mine A Rock 


(tae 

From it you take the dia The NE W SCHAF F- 

monds of inspiration, the HERZOG ENCYCLO- 
steel of knowledge, the coal PEDIA is based upon the 

of enthusiasm. It is an in new edition of the great the- 

valuable aid in the prepara- wrus of theological le earn- 
tion of sermons, saving time ng, known as ‘ ‘He Tz0g 


for the busy pastor by the whose full title is ‘“Realen- 
F t cyklopaedie fuer Protestant- 


easy access it affords him to - 
every detail of material h« sche | heologie und Kirche.” 
needs. Long research is no No surer basis for such a 
longer necessary. This is « work as this could be had. 
complete reference work on It is not merely a translation 
religion in history, life and trom the German. It has 
thought. It ma available bee n developed, enlarged, 
all the treasures of “‘ Herzog lapted to American needs. 
with many added advan Onan a articles have ; been 
wl on as - tained as completely as 
tages. zives a bibliography re 
ages. It g x eral possible and many new and 


iterary 


















of inestimable value— invaluable ones have been 
added. Allimportant arti- 
cles are signed by their 


authors to show their ab- 
solute authority. 


The Staff of 
Editors 


and contributors is composed 
of over 500 of the most 
videly recognized re ligious 


A Remarkable 
Guide 


for further study is desir 
ed. Thewhole work i airand 
impartial, giv ing, where it is 
necessary, the views of au 
who are not in ac 




















Complete confidence suthorities of the day. To 
€ placed in all details of quote Bishop z ugene R, 
Ilendrix, D. L.D., 


this great work. Every state 

ment has been carefully veri- 
fied and the reader is assured 
that the work is absolutely 
authoritative throughout. 

The very latest biblical and 
historical criticism and dis- 
covery have been included to 
make the encyclopedia liter- 
ally up-to-the-minute. 


“There are no rool, trust- 
orthy living scholars than 
those employed i in pre paring 
this noble work."" It would 
be difficult to call to mind 
the name of a prominent 
authority on the subject of 
Religion who has not paid 
tribute to the gre at vi aulue of 
this reference wor 


This Is a Monumental Work 


that deals not with a eed theoretical but with facts; that gives a complete history of human evolution 
from the standpoint of religion; that contains biographies of all the eminent leaders of all time whose 
work has been noticeable in the evolution of religion; that treats of the history of religions, both prim- 
itive and modern, of all the denominations and creeds of the world—not alone Protestantism, nor 
Christianity, nor the present beliefs, but every religion, living or dead, of the past or present, which has 
influenced any part of the world; that throws light upon the history of religion in its relation to human 
prog to literature, to the world’s movements of reform and philanthropy, to war and peace; that 
presents articles on all the countries of the world. The doctrinal and practical truths contained in the 
Bible have been set forth; both ancient and modern commentators have been consulted, and the results 
of reverent interpretation of difficult passages has been carefully recorded. All matters that pertain 
to the history of ecclesiastical and spiritual authority, to the constitution and government of the church 
at large, to the development and administration of discipline, and. to the supervision of church 
doctrine, find a place in this work. The history of every great movement in the church has been 
treated afresh, carefully and without bias. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please forward me, carriage prepaid, the NEW 
SCHAPP-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF REL 1@10t' = KNOWLEDGE, 
in thirteen volumes, including index, bound in cloth. I enclose 
initial pe 2.00 and agree to pay $2.00 per month until the 
price of $60.00 is completed. If the books prove unsatisfactory 
may return them to you at your expense and you will refund in full 
the money I have paid you and I will owe you nothing 

L.D, 12-16-16 


In the first place, the price of $60.00 is in 
itself a pleasant surprize. It is far from the 
appraisal you will set upon this wonderful 
library. In the second place, you have the 











ment that makes very simple your securing 
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Reprints: ‘* Collodi, C.”” (Carlo Lorenzini) 
Pinocchio. The story of a Puppet. With illus- 
trations in color by Maria L. Kirk. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Company. $1.25net. Defoe, Daniel. 
_ Life and Surprizing Adventures of Robinson 

usoe. With Eight Illustrations in Color by John 
Williamson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25 net. 

These two volumes are valuable additions to 
the series known as “Stories all Children Love.’ 
There are many editions of these particular books, 
but, nevertheless, we recommend the present 
issues as being clear in their type arrangement, 
and interesting in their color-plates. 


Rose, William. The Tin Owl Stories. LIllus- 
trated with 45 Pictures by L. J. Bridgman and Ruby 
Short. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net. 

A collection of fairy- and wonder-tales, in which 
an owl is the chief narrator, put in which the 
author has to be only mildly praised for the 
vigor and picturesqueness of his style. 


Illustrations for Kings- 
New York: Dodd Mead 


Smith, Jessie Willcox. 
ley’s The Water Babies. 
& Co. $3.00 net. 

Among the many editions of this story this par- 
ticular one will occupy an interesting position. 


Apauk, Caller of 


Schultz, James Willard. 
Boston: Houghton Mif- 


Buffalo. With illustrations. 
flin Company. $1.25 net. 
When we consider that there are not quite four 
thousand buffaloes now extant, the present vol- 
ume will be of particular interest as describing 
a youthful hero, endowed with the gift of calling 
buffalo; because of this talent he becomes the head 
and front of many big buffalo hunts. According 
to the introduction, Apauk was an actual per- 
sonage, his name really being Flint Knife. Is not 
this sufficient to whet the appetite of any Indian 
lover? The author is an Indian by adoption. 


Sherman, Clifford Leon. The Dot Mystery. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net. 

The Dot Series has afforded so many young 
artists amusement that the publishers bave wisely 
continued the series this year. As we said, in the 
review last season, the only thing required is to 
have a sharp pencil, of course it being understood 
also, that the young reader have a sharp wit and 
know how to count from one to a hundred. 


Stout, William B. The Boy’s Book of Mechani- 
cal Models. With numerous illustrations. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Heretofore, we have had manuals which told 
how to make furniture and useful stationary things, 
but, in the present treatise, countless mechanical 
objects are unfolded before the eyes in the simplest 
manner—pasteboard strings, and 
bits of wood slip into place so easily that we are 
thoroughly convinced: we could build another 
Panama Canal if we were only given a chance 
Mechanical ducks 
monorails, toy 


boxes, spools, 


under such explicit directions. 
automobiles, cigar-box 
phonographs, tin telephones, grain elevators, x-ray 
machines, siren whistles, and all sorts of similar 
toys are suggested in this very concise book, with 
diagrams illustrating every minute detail. 


railways, 


Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter and His 
Double, or The Disappearance of the Basswood 
Fortune. Illustrated by Walter S. Rogers. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25 net. 

The inexhaustible Mr. Stratemeyer has added a 
twelfth volume to his Dave Porter Series. and 
as the advertisement on the wrapper truthfully 
equal to every occasion. We would 





says, Dave 
not mind if these occasions came occasionally, but 
they have been coming regularly for twelve years. 


Stratton-Porter, Gene. Morning Face. With 
illustrations. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1916. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Here is a conglomeration of stories and vers« 
that have brought much amusement to the author 
and to her little girl companion. It is a suggestive 
little book which will show how complete the 
comradeship can be between a grown-up and a 
youngster, especially when the former knows 
exactly the spirit which prompts. the latter in her 
daily life. The verses are not marked by any great 
literary skill, nor are the stories anything of an 
unusual character, but there is a quaint humor, 
every now and then, peeping out between the ir- 
regular lines of the verse, and that is something 
in these days when humor is so lacking in our 
juvenile literature. 
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Taggart, Marion Ames. Beth of Old —> 
Illustrated by William F.-Stecher. Boston: W. 
Wilde Company. $1.25 net. 

One can imagine how healthy the spirit Miss 
Taggart can bring to bear in a story which de- 
scribes the transformation of Beth of Old Chilton 
during her visit to New York. There is much 
merry maneuvering and good sentiment in this 
volume, which is the third in a series. 


Tomlinson, Paul G. The Strange Gray Canoe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This is a good Scout story, written by the son 
of the famous boy writer, Everett T. Tomlinson, 
who has himself written a book this season, 
entitled “The Trail of the Mohawk Chief”’ 
(Appleton). The present volume is one of the 
Classmate Series, and contains the history of a 
man who follows our heroes in a strange canoe. 
The adventures herein described are of the usual 
breathless kind, to be found in books of this type. 


a Gilbert H. Bird Friends. A Complete 

Book for Americans. With _ illustrations. 

a and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 
net. 

The young naturalist will enjoy this practical 
bird book. It contains an encyclopedic ar- 
rangement of interesting facts and methods of 
experiment, and the school-teacher should be able 
to plan from it many vital and significant lessons. 
The book is intended for the experienced young 
ornithologist. 


Young, Ernest. Daring Deeds of Hunters and 
Trappers. True Stories of the Bravery and Resource 
of Trappers and Hunters in all Parts of the World. 
With illustrations in colors. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

In these days when our educators are trying to 
inculcate into people the idea that hunting is a 
sin, this present fascinating volume of adventures 
will probably meet with frowns from certain 
quarters. But any healthy boy, alive to adventure 
and to sport of any kind, will be held entranced 
by the different startling escapades of daring men 
who, in strange lands and in strange corners of 
familiar lands, come face to face with the wild 
beasts. What reader could remain unmoved by 
the exciting account of a hunter, attacked on all 
sides by six lions, making his escape finally in 
spite of his precarious position? This is simply 
one example of the many breathless accounts the 
author has woven into a book of adventure which 
is ably seconded by most graphic color-plates. 
This is an importation. 





Baffling.—Ezra Haskins, constable of a 
New England village, had an exalted opin- 
ion of his ability as a detective. He read 
everything he could find on the career of 
Sherlock Holmes, until he imagined that he 
had thereby acquired wonderful deductive 
abilities. 

** Now, gentlemen,”’ said he on one occa- 
sion to his assistants in a particular case, 
““we have traced these clues, the foot- 
prints of the horse and the footprints of 
the man, right up here to this stump. 
From the stump on there’s only the foot- 
prints of the horse. Now, gentlemen, the 
question arises: What has become of the 
man? ”—Christian Register. 
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WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DiGcest mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you kave reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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Another Federal! Federal Trucks are paid the 


That is the best proof of Federal highest tribute possible by 
lity. Trucks. lil " their owners when they say— 
Quality. Trucks, like men, receive ,, Another Federal.” 


recognition for faithful service per- y, yin pay YOU to buy FED- 


| formed. ERALS. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Here is a Representative FEDERAL 
fleet—Owned by the Associated Oil 
Co. of California. 
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t. Protect 
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“Needed Inventio and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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HAYNER CIGARS 


We will Send You 


25 for SS 1 00 
PARCEL POST PAID 


THIS is a special box containing 20 Hayner 
Standards and § Hayner Panetelas—two 
of our popular brands—which we want you 
to try so you may appreciate how fine they 
are and what a great saving 
our ‘Direct from Factory’’ 
plan of selling means to you. 


5 Cigars Free 
The 20 Hayner Standards come 
to you at our regular price of 5c 
each—the five Hayner Pane- 





THE DEMOCRATIC NEW EMPEROR 


HARLES FRANCIS JOSEPH, Em- 
peror Charles I., of Austria, Apostolic 
King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, Dal- 
matia, Croatia, Slavonia, Galicia, Lodo, 
| Meria, and Illyria, Archduke of Austria, 
| Grand Duke of Tuscany, Krakow, Lor- 
raine, ete., to name only a few of his titles, 





| is, for all that, as democratic as Johann 
| Schmitt, of Vienna, his baker. We have it 
| on the word of a former officer in his 
Dragoon Regiment, who knew the new 
| ruler when he was a youth, who went to 

school with him, and who is aptly able to 
| recount many details of the new Emperor's 

character. Lieut. Josef Hofmann is now a 





newspaper man in New York, and, in a re- 
cent number of The Times, he narrates a 
eluster of intimate details which bring new 
light and understanding of what sort of 
man Charles Francis Joseph is. For in- 
stance, Lieut. Hofmann tells us: 


Of course, the larger part of what I know 
of the new Emperor comes from military 
records, barrackroom talk, and social 
gossip. In our regiment the story was 
often retold of Charles’s school-days at 
Vienna. There, when seven years old, he 
was sent to a public school, where his play- 
mates were sons of the people, from the 
butcher to the baker. It was said that 
his association with these boys of more 
humble parentage was a period of continual 
popularity. Later he attended the high 
school, or Schotten Gymnasium, and con- 
tinued there until he was eighteen years old. 

He did not attend a military school 
or college, but he had private instructors, 
the chief of whom was Major Prince 
Salm-Salm, who continued for some time 


telas are included absolutely 
free so you may have an oppor- 
tunity of trying both shapes, In 
size, quality and workmanship. 
we guarantee these cigars to be 
equal to the finest you can buy 
at your dealer's at 3 for 25c. 


Hayner Standards 


Are hand-made, long filler 
cigars — Londres shape — 4 7/8 
inches long—a choice blend of 
genuine imported Havana and 
finest domestic tobaccos with 
genuine Sumatra wrapper—a 
mild, sweet and delightful 
smoke we offer regularly at 50 
for $2.50 —postpaid. Hayner 
Panetelas are the same price as 
our Standards—panetela shape 
—a long, cool, even smoking 
cigarthatisimmensely popular. 


Direct from Factory 


Do as thousands of other men 
are doing—send us your order 
—save the profits of the whole- 
saler, jobber and dealer — cut 
out the expense of traveling 
men, store rent, clerk hire and 
other items of cost you pay 
when you buy cigars over the 
counter. We sell ‘Direct from 
Factory” to you—and offer you 
Hayner cigars—fine, fresh and 
fragrant— at the factory price. 


Our Money-Back Offer 


Take us up on this introductory 
offer—get acquainted with 
Hayner Cigars — when they 
arrive—smoke 8 or 10—lay aside 
all prejudice — forget the low 
price — judge these cigars 
squarely on their merits—and 
if you don’t find them pleasing 
in every way, send back the 
balance at our expense and we Cut shows exact 
will return your $1.00 without size of Hayner 
a word. Standards, 
Don’t wait—get your order in the mail today. 
You can’t lose—we take all the risk and stand 
all the expense if we fail to please you. 
Address our nearest office 


THE HAYNER CO. Desk “C” 


| as his personal adviser. When eighteen 
the young man was appointed a second 
lieutenant in the Dragoons by Emperor 
Francis Joseph. He remained with the 
Eighth Squadron three years, when he had 
reached the title of captain and was placed 
in sole command. This squadron was sta- 
tioned first at Brandeis, Bohemia, and later 
he and the squadron were detailed to 
Brzezany, Galicia. 

His bride, the Princess Zita, accom- 
panied him to Bohemia, where they lived 
eighteen months. At the time the squad- 
ron went to Brzezany, the cavalrymen 








Waterman’s Ideal fulfills 
every requirement of a 
sensible and serviceable 
Christmas remembrance. 
Waterman’s Ideal is uni- 
versally recognized as the 
standard fountain pen. 
Added to the beautiful fin- 
ish and diversity of design 
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veloped through two gen- 
erations of pen making. 


Whatever your purse, or who- 
ever the person, you can select 
a Waterman’s Ideal that will 
please. 

Self-filling, Safety, Pocket or 
Regular types—$2.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $150.00. Points to fit 
t every hand—may be exchanged 
i after Christmas. In Xmas boxes. 


At the Best Stores 
Write for Illustrated Gift Folder 
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L. E. Waterman Co., B’way, New York 
24 School St., Boston 115 S. Clark St., Chicago { 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco j 
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travel so that she could always be near her 
husband, he riding with his troops, and she 
following in a motor-car. At Brzezany 
they lived in a one-story house, as un- 
pretentious as a summer-colony bungalow 
here, but they always kept open house to 
friends or strangers who chanced to eall. 
it was during the period of their stay there 
that their popularity was developed among | 
the Polish officers and nobility. 

In all his career the new Emperor has 
shown by his daily life the characteristics 
of utmost democracy. - He never forgets 
or slights a friend—not even the humble 
schoolboys of the butcher and baker of his 
public-school days. } 

At the formal celebration of his twenty- | 
i | first birthday, at his summer home at 
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Reichenau, near Vienna, every one of his 
boyhood companions whom he could find 
was invited to attend. Most of them 
were there, too, some mere privates in 
different regiments, but all were greeted 
with pleasure and affection and made 
welcome by the Archduke. Time and 
again the Archduke on that occasion posed 
for group photographs with his old school- 
chums. 


It has been known widely, the author 
continues, that the Emperor is a zealous 
sportsman, a good shot, fond of dancing 
and social life; yet, from personal contact 
with him, it would appear as if he and his 
young wife were really more pleased to 
live quietly, going about among their 
people unobtrusively, often unrecognized, 
than to busy themselves in gay social 
affairs. They enjoy, he says, particularly, 
prolonged visits to some out-of-the-way 
spot, where they may be free from the bur- 
dens of the superetiquette of the Austrian 
court, and whence they may make small 
excursions to places of interest. Moreover, 


says the narrator: 


For one thing, the Archduke and his 
wife, too, were very much interested in 
moving pictures. They did not dare to 
make frequent visits to the movies at 
Vienna, but when they were at some rustic 
place where court etiquette was, for the 
time being, without jurisdiction socially, 
they were often seen sitting amid the 
audience, like any ordinary family. I 
happened to see them at a moving-picture 
theater at Reichenau. The proprietor, it 
knew the identity of his distin- 
guished guests. He hurried out and pur- 
chased a box of candy, which he offered, 
first to the Archduchess and then to the 
Arehduke, who each selected a candy from 
the box. The proprietor insisted that they 
take the box. The Archduke accepted 
the gift with thanks, and then passed the 
contents to the men and women around 
them. 

As heir apparent, the Archduke, like 
all the princes, had at his disposal at all 
times one or more cars in the service of the 
royal family, but he was never known to 
use one of them. Invariably he hired a 
public cabman. More often he and his 
wife walked when they were living outside 
of Vienna, and both apparently liked to 
meet people in their rambles and to talk 
with them. 

It was on August 18, 1907, that I had 
a personal meeting with the man who 
was to become the ruler of the Dual 
Monarehy. The meeting occurred in a 
little church at Reichenau on the occasion 
of the celebration of the birthday of 
Kmperor Francis Joseph. A number of 
officers and soldiers were there, many of 
them, like myself, on a leave of absence 
or short vacation. After the services the 
Archduke greeted us, questioned us about 
our regiments, service, and other similar 
matters. I remember he asked me where 
| was staying. When I had informed him, 
he remarked: 

“Oh, yes, I know the hotel—they serve 
excellent coffee there.’’ The following day 
| happened to be in the coffee-room of the 
hotel when I was surprized to see the 
Archduke approach the inn riding a 
biecyele. He ordered coffee and cakes, 
talked a few minutes with the waiters 
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World’s Official 
Economy Record For 


The most stupendous official Ford Economy Test 
ever made. The Stromberg Carburetor for Fords did it! The most 
remarkable gasoline economy device ever offered Ford owners. 
Now cut your gasoline expense with this wonderful record breaker. 


Amazing Results! 


37% miles on one gallon of gasoline! 
Anastounding feat. AStromberg equipped Ford 
did it in an official economy test at Chicago, ob- 
served by F. E. Edwards, representing the A. A. A. 
A model T 1915 Ford, carrying three passengers and 
weighing 2,170 pounds, made exactly 37,4, miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. This remarkable economy record was 
made under the very same every-day conditions the 


average driver encounters. 


Remarkable Speed Bi: 


without changing a single adjustment. In this same economy 
test this very same Ford was accelerated from a standing start to 25 
miles an hour in exactly 11.4 seconds. Then it was speeded wu 
an hour—wonderful flexibility and speed for a Ford car. No 
ing investment can be made on your Ford than a Stromberg 


money-payin, 
Carburetor. Send the coupon for yours today. 

No more prim- 
ing — no more 
back- breaking 


Ss tart Easy anking. Good 


in Coldest Weather fens sore 


ing. Equip your Ford with the Stromberg Carbure- 
tor and start instantly in the coldest weather. At 
last one of the worst handicaps of Fords entirely 
banished. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


This test will cost you absolutely nothing. 
You take no risk. Attach the Stromberg yourself. 

Simply send us its low price, only $18, 
complete with all attachments, If you aren’t sur- 
prised and delighted beyond belief with the marvel- 
ous results and economy, you’re an exception and 
we will instantly refund money. Mail coupon mow. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 1213, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago 
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to 43 miles 
tter actual 


35, 40, 45 miles an hour with the very same 
Ford you now drive. All the speed you want. 
Send for a Stromberg Carburetor today 
on our 10 Days’ Trial Offer. Try the most severe 
tests youknow. See how it takes the steepest hills 
with ease. Throttle it down to a walk, then step on it sud- 
denly and see how amazingly it steps away with never a 
sign of choking. Use it ten full days. Then compare your 
line expense, See how much it actually saves x: 
Enough to pay for itself in a short time. Thousands of ford 
owners are ing this test. 
— <a cae em ee "1 
t Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 1213, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago | 
Please send free literature and details of your | 
| money back plan, 
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Franco-Russo-English understanding. 
war. 


the nations to-day. 


Bismarck, Edward VII, scores of others. 


Itisa gripping story of a new world in the making. 
greatest education. — : we 
New, inexpensive, one-volume edition, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


100 Years of Vital History 
The World’s Greatest Story of the World’s Most Critical Period 


Nearly a century of vital history fills the interval between Napoleon's fall and the maturing of the 
It was a century of national upheavals and international 
readjustments which had so important a bearing upon the alliance of the powers for the present 
A knowledge of the events of this period and the men who controlled them is indispen- 
sable to the man or woman, boy or girl, who would understand the attitudes and motives of 
This great story of the world’s evolution is completely, fascinatingly, 
authoritatively told in one, big, fine, inexpensive volume, 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
One no fe world's greatest historical authorities 
It describes the world’s dominant figures of the last hundred years and what they accomplished—Lincoln, 
It tells of our Civil War; the evolution of the German Empire; 
the birth of the French Republic; the beginning of the Triple Alliance which Italy repudiated in 1914; the 
Boer War; the Russo-Japanese War; and all the other significant political and military events of this period. 
i Get it and read it. 


1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 
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The Health-Care of the Growing Child 


by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard her 
child's health and understand the best treatment during ill- 
ness. Postpaid, $1.37. 
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after his refreshment, and departed on his 
wheel. I heard one of the waiters say they 
liked to serve the Archduke, not because 
of his tips, but because of his gracious 
manner and ‘‘democratic ways.” 

As a matter of fact, the Archduke was 
never known to make lavish tips to any one 
who served him in public. He believed in 
doing just what everybody else did in that 
respect, of giving a moderate tip, according 
to the service, usually about twenty-five 
cents. It was said he acted out of con- 
sideration for others who might not be 
able to make a public display of wealth. 

For eleven years he has had the prac- 
tical training of a soldier in all branches 
of the military service, rising step by step 
to command of an army of three corps or 
more. He was on the Italian front, later 
on the Karpathian front, and was operating 
against the Roumanians when ealled to the 
throne. It is safe to say that his personal 
popularity will follow him, and that as 
long as the war lasts he will have the 
united support of his people. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE GUARD 
OW that many of the Guardsmen are 
at the militia 
to have fallen out of favor, according to 
The men who 


home, service seems 
reports in the public press. 
spent four or five months on the border, 
protecting it, state themselves as unwilling 
to reenlist when their terms are up, for 
something has changed their minds about 
the whole matter. What it is is deseribed 
by Rupert Hughes in Collier’s as ‘‘Colum- 


” 


bia’s game of holding the baby,’’ meaning 
that like the lady in police 
records, gave the baby to the guard ‘“‘to 
hold until she returned,’’ and then simply 
Result, one foundling and 
one unwilling guardian. 

The trouble increased when the men got 
to the border and found that it did not 
There 


no chance to serve 


Columbia, 


disappeared. 


need protection as represented. 
was no chance to fight, 
the nation. It wasacase of wait, and, per- 
haps, lose the home job in the meantime. 
told, 


Hughes 


are would have com- 
Mr. 
for he spent the summer at the border 
himself, serving in the Guard, while the 
other Mr. Hughes, candidate for President, 
was, coincidentally, traveling the country 
talking against the Mexican policy. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rupert Hughes, the case 
was like this: 


Any man, we 


plained, and should know, 


Call a country doctor out at midnight 
to ride several miles *througu a storm and 
treat a sick baby: he will not complain, 
provided the baby is sick. He will fight 
hard for its life and reproach no one for 
the summons. But let him find that the 
baby is well when he gets there, and ask 
him to walk the floor with it at regular 
rates for time—and what the doctor 
says. He ought to be glad that he was 
not really needed, but he will be hopping 
mad for the fool’s errand. 

So with the Guard. Now some editors 
praise its self-sacrifice and some ridicule 
it for ery-babyism. It is because I am 
still loyal to the Guard and love its welfare 
that I am constrained to tell what I 
believe to be the truth about its present 
plight—for plight is the word. 


see 
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The Administration feels it necessary 


























ra to patrol the border at all costs. I agree 
ts with that opinion after meeting the people 
sé along the border. They are convinced that 
‘ the presence of the Guard alone protects 
al them from bandit atrocities, and that these 
ik would begin again at once if the patrol were 
in removed. There are not enough men in 
at the regular Army to do the work, and so 
ne the Guard stays. This is not the fault of 
= any individual or any party, but it is a 
a fault and it ought to be remedied in com- 
* mon decency and humanity. The Guard 
volunteered at the President’s call, and 
™ took a stringent new oath of obedience to 
os his least behest. It is obeying that oath, 
« but it feels cheated because it did not vol- 
- unteer to act as policemen and night- 
a watchmen. It would not feel cheated if it 
va were at war and being shot to pieces. 
16 It was supposed that the regular Army 
al would come to the relief of the Guard as 
US eee 
we soon as mobilization could be effected. 
But the regular Army did not come, it 
seems. There were not men enough to fill 
out its ranks, and the fault lay in the small 
ae numbers recently recruited.. Mr. Hughes 
- ventures the opinion that this is largely : 
. 
o due to the small pay. He says: Are You a Friend of His ? 
0 
We can not get volunteers in this country 
fs for fifteen dollars a month, at a time when G ive ian im a G i | lette 
g the lowliest foreign ditch-digger in the 
r country is able to get fifteen dollars a week * 
t for an eight-hour day. We ask the soldier HAT could you give him 
to put on livery, obey every command . 
l Ae Ce ee aoe 
from a long line of superiors, beginning . that he will use so often 
- e a « ale : a nr ing . 
with his corporal; to be on call twenty —and like so much? The 
4 four hours a day, three hundred and sixty- : E . : 
five days a year; to do anything he is told, happiest hit of all the gifts at 
live anywhere he is taken, submit to iron- 
0 . rd , Rage i i 
: bound restrictions, and lay down his life Christmas. See the Gillette 
at a gesture—all for fifteen dollars a month, : ; 
1 baer in barracks or tent, a certain displays and buy now. 
amount of food, and an allowance for The Bulldog, the Aristocrat, the Standard Set or 
t clothing. Pocket Edition- $5; with gold-plated razor, Or 
eee more elaborate~a Combination or Traveler's Set, $6 
It was inevitable that such a demand to $50. 
should find no supply. It is ludicrous to ak nie og ose gift’’ is a packet of Gillette Blades 
p ll ® © — . ae 4 - c. or . 
ys rsist In it. But to keep the . National Dealers everywkere. Write us for Catalogue. 
3 Guard heating its heels on the Rio Grande 
while the country continues the absurd 
pretense of trying to recruit is an out- GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
rageous joke on patriotism, a national BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
; swindle. A man who enlists as a private 
knows what he is doing and what to expect; 
, if he marries, it is under well-understood NO STROPPING NO HONING 
, conditions. 7 
But the Guard is composed of men who his 
never planned to make the Army their BG "4 
career, whose life arrangements are com- oem, a 
pletely upset or put in abeyance during the oy 
service, whose families and business are not 

















adjusted to a long absence. In the case of 
war, when all customs are overthrown and 
the national habits are reverted into chaos, 
¢ P 19 -Ve: is is siness wi book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
aman leaves his home and his business w ith MS Pe eer aik Hotaey 80) Gave money, Frint fF | fovestions Wanted. $1,000,000 ia prizes offered for inventions. 
a high heart to endure any fate. He is fa PS (Mss eh ee ree ae Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
° S/ ‘actory for catalogue presses, a, Ci b J y : 

buoyed up by the love of his country and SEEM THE PRESS CO. 0-23. MERIDEN. CONN. | cent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
the feeling that as soon as he has saved 
his country he will go home and start life 
over. A very considerable and not alto- The 
gether contemptible support comes to him Original 
from the fact that his business rivals are Mal d Milk 
whe hea seal ted Mi 
similarly engaged or at least not prospering, Nourishi 
and other men’s families are in equal rs 

: . Delicious 
distress. The harrowing part of the Digestible . 
Guard's service now is that the qoumity The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking — Keep it on hand. 
is at peace and, after years of hard times, 
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there isan unexampled boom. The Guard 
is sitting among cacti extracting nothing 
but cactus-spines from its breeches. 

Take the case of a Guard officer I know. 





Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. | The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 


For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 
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FINANCIAL SUCCESS = | 


Does not depend upon opportunity or 
intellectual brilliancy of any kind, 
cause it is well known that uneducated 
people often acquire great wealth, 
while cultured and talented people 
remain in poverty. 

Again, it does not depend upon capital, 
because many men with capital lose what they 
have, while others with no capital acquire 
phenomenal wealth. 

Nor does it depend upon getting into any 
particular business. Men secure indepen- 
dence in every business, while others in the 
same business remain in want. 

Whatever finds a place in human experi- 
ence is the result of the thinking process, and 


the determining factors are therefore not 
external but mental. 
This may seem “‘ too good to be true,”’ but 


if you will consider that by the touch of a 
button or the turn of a lever science has 
placed almost infinite resources at the dis- 
posal of man, it becomes evident that there 
may be still other laws not generally known 
which contain even greater possibilities. 

We have published a Remarkable little 
book, giving the conclusions of science con- 
cerning these laws, which we will send for 
only 10 cents. If you want to underwrite 
success on a grand scale, send for it at once. 


MASTER-KEY PUB. CO. 
417 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo- 
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Write now for catalog 

=) of 3,000 volumes of 

British and American Poets 
Standard Sets 

High Grade Juveniles 


New Thought Literature 
Religious and Reference Books 


Manufactured and published by 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
Dept. E, 426-428 West Broadway, New York 






















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
4 course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-page catalog free. Pisase address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 








Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


So exceptionally ay ny | delight- 
fully delicious that they furnish a never 
forgotten treat to all chocolate lovers. 
Made of the purest, richest, most whole- 
some chocolate with select almond and 
filbert centers. No cream filling. 
Give them for Christmas 
Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies give a new mains = 
to Christmas sweets —an out-of-the-ordi = 
holiday gift that is hailed with delight. Send 
$3.00 for three full ounds (sold in three pound 
boxes only) pr insured to you. For 
two boxes or more at one time deduct 25 cts. 
per box. Money back if not satished. 
AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


z Dealers write for special dozen quantity offer on 
Ambrosia Chocolate Specialties. 
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He inherited a shop from his father. He 
built up its trade by years of hard work. 
He raised a family, and he gave his spare 
time to the Guard so faithfully that he rose 
to be a captain. A stranger invaded his 
neighborhood, set up a rival shop, and 
tried to get the captain’s business away. 
The stranger failed and was about to close 
up and move when the President’s call 
came. It was the captain who moved 
away—to Texas. He left a clerk in his 
place. The clerk fell ill and had to leave. 
The captain’s wife is trying to keep the 
shop going. She lacks experience, and she 
does not lack children. The rival is getting 
the business. The captain in his tent in 
Texas spends his days and nights in 
routine camp-work, while his father’s 
work and his own work are turning rapidly 
to nothing. There is a grave probability 
that he will return to find himself a bank- 
rupt. He can not get a hint as to when he 
will return. An order from the War Depart- 
ment informs him that no more resignations 
for business reasons will be accepted. 
We read further on that it was promised 
that the men with families dependent on 
them would be mustered out later, after 
the Affidavits were filed, 
many of them stating the most urgent 
but nothing was done. We 


mobilization. 
"ases, are 
told of one man’s family: 


Major Cornelius Vanderbilt, learning of 
one situation, telegraphed Mrs. Vander- 
bilt, who is at the head of a society for the 
relief of families in distress. The society 
reported that the man’s wife and one of the 
boys were working, and the rest were living 
on what they earned. The society tele- 
graphed a guaranty that they should not 
starve. That ought to have satisfied the 
impatient wretch, but he persisted in 
urging his release. The letters from home 
were pitiful. 

The mother got up at four every morn- 


ing, cooked the children’s breakfast, took 
a train to another town, worked all day 


in a rubber factory, and reached home 
at seven o’clock. She earned thus eight 
dollars a week. One of the boys earned 
six dollars. The family of nine lived on 
fourteen dollars a week. 

I put the case up to our new commander, 
Colonel Haskell; he sent a telegram to 
somebody, and a telegram was returned 
ordering the man’s immediate discharge. 
The day after he left for home I received 
a letter from the worn-out wife in which 
she said: 

**T am taking the liberty of writing to 
you, asking if you will do something for the 


children. i have been expecting ——— for 
the past month and he is just as far away 


as he was before. My God, if you only 
knew how much he is needed at home, I am 
sure you would help me and my family in 
sending him to us. His children need him 
and we can’t go on living like this.” 

I slept better that night for realizing 
that her husband was on his way home. 

Less luck followed the appeal for an 
aged mother who had been dispossest 
because her only son and sole support 
was with our regiment. She wrote that 
she could offer no reward for securing his 
release ‘“‘except the prayers of an old 
woman.” I telegraphed for affidavits, and 
one of them read as follows—a most 
informal affidavit, but eloquent enough: 

HonoraBLte Captain HuGaes—Dear 
Sir: Too whom it may concern that... of 
Company H. 69 Inft. if you could not try 
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Stenographer 


$ a ‘0 $40 
Neck 


Business men are demanding who can 
typewrite faster and more accurately than the average. 
They are paying $25 to $40 weekly to men and women 
who can turn out great quantities of neat, accurately 
typewritten letters and other matter. How fast do 
YOU typewrite? How much do YOU earn? The 
average speed is 30 to 40 words a minute and the aver- 
age salaries paid are $8 to $15 per week! Yet it is easy 
now for anyone to typewrite at the amazing speed of 
80 to 100 words a minute—and hundreds of stenog- 
raphers who do that are earning $25 to $40 weekly! 
Why don't YOU 


LEARN TO TYPEWRITE 
THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Only 10 easy lessons, quickly learned at home, in spare 
time, without interfering with your present work. A 
revolutionary new method, totally different from any- 
thing known heretofore. Based on Gymnastic Finger 
Training—transforms stiff, stubborn fingers into quick, 
flexible, dexterous fingers. Enables them to save 
onds on key strokes—makes work infinitely easier and elim- 
inates errors! Increased speed from the first day's use. 
As different from old “‘touch"’ system as day isfrom night. 


AMAZING BOOK FREE 


Send for big illustrated book exple aining system, telling all 
about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Training and con 

taining letters from hundredsof graduates whose salaries have 
already been increased $300, $500 and up to $2,000 yearly, 

Write for free book today—a postal will do—no obligation— 
we'll send it by return mail. But don’t delay, mail postal or 
letter before you turn this page! THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 
3212 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


dieu! fy Ede dy T 
U! TAMLANIS™?? 
By Dr. A red M. Crothers, and other Uni 
tarian Se rmons SEN’ FREE on application to 
Mrs. O. W. Gerould, 15 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass, 


T H E A R M Y Came to an over-the-sea 

farmer. Read how he 
went about arranging his affairs. Interesting 
and stimulating to faith. Seud a three months’ 
trial subscription to include the December issue, 
25c. Six months, 50c; one year, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 
157 Institute Place 
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Bumpers Make Riding and Driving a Pleasure. 
BUMPERS, 2-inch Channel . 

Bar, $3.50 blz beds $4.00 nickel 
Double Arm Shock Absorb- 
ers; Single Arm Shock Ab- 
sorbers, $10.00 per set of four. 
Jacks, Wrenches, Tire Tools. 
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Be A Traffic 
Manager 


Over a half million shippers need men 
ys wee know how to route shipments, ob- 

shortest mileage and quickest de- 
how to classify goods and ob- 
tain lowest rates, These are two vital 














actors in business competition. The 
commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name practically his own 






salary. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay a great deal more, because the knowledge 
of ; "Trained Traffic Expe rt’ saves them many times 
his salary. Train to enter this new, uncrowd 
profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance, 


We Train You By Mail 


in your Spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railro; and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation. 
Write at once for Big Free Traffic Book and full de- 
tails. We will alsosend you a valuable book— 


“Ten Years Promotion In One” F a 


A prominent business man said—‘‘It would 
every ambitious person to get this book even i 
cost him $5.00.’* Free with Big Pee piaining b A 
easily you can qualify for a Big Traffi 
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Johns~ 
Manville Os sere 


and let him home as he was the onely sup- 
port of the family his sister is very low and 
not expected to live they have bing dispossed 
I am his uncle and helped them all I could 
as times is so bad and business is so slow I 
could not do no more I paid a months rent 


for them You would do such a big favour 


to help get the Boy home no more to say 
hoping you will grant the favour and waiting 
for favourable reply your very truly 

Sworn beforme this 22nd day of Aug. 1916. 

The other affidavit began: 

“The bearer of . . . owing to sudden 
sickness of his sister his family would like 
to get him home as he was the only support 
his family had, the have no frends sup- 
port or anyone working for them, his 
Farther only works two or three days a 
week and sometime none at all, and it is 
impossible for him to support his family 
that way. and hard to get along, the boy 
was the only support. the had before he 
went away, and the miss him very much 
ever since also the wore dispossess from 
home several weeks ago as the hadnt 
money to meet the rent” ete. 

A letter informs me that his sister is 
dead now and that he wept bitterly and 
feels that he has been dealt with harshly. 
He will work hard to get recruits (won't 
he?) when he gets home, if ever he does. 


So much for the predicament, tho ex- 
amples might be multiplied many times. 
Now, says Mr. Hughes, for the remedy. 
He puts it as follows: 


The great debate as to whether we 
should prepare or not was ended in a 
wrangle as to how we should prepare. The 
National Guard was a bone of contention, 
and its enemies complained of its pushing 
eagerness to be included in the scheme. 
At the present moment there would be no 
such complaint. If the Guard feels any 
eagerness now, it is to push rapidly out of 
the service of an ungrateful republic. 

It is just as well to face the bitter truth 
that the present motto of the vast majority 
of the Guard is: ‘‘Never again!” . It is 
just as well to face the truth that the 
Guard, which but a few months ago volun- 
teered and took new and binding oaths of 
service with pride and joy, is now more 
like a body of conscripts than volunteers. 

The fault is Uncle Sam’s. He has 
cheated and is cheating a hundred thou- 
sand of his most willing citizens. 

The Guard was asked (as a master asks 
a servant) if it would please police the 
border while the regular Army was rapidly 
recruited to a sufficient size to take up the 
routine. The Guard has been policing the 
border ever since in the usual and in the 
military sense. 

I assume that we need a military force. 
Hardly anybody denies that we need some 
few men who have guns or know where 
to get them and how to shoot them. 
The number we need is a matter of fierce 
dispute. 

In any case we are confronted by the 
problem: Where and how and when are we 
to get a reserve army large enough for 
protection? We must have a large regular 
Army. That has been decided, voted on, 
ordered, but not delivered. It can be 
secured only by raising the wages till they 
bring in the men. 

There must be a, huge reserve force of a 
million or more partly trained soldiers 
enrolled in skeleton organizations. They 
must be within reach, and handy. 

We ean not get them any more than we 
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As long as this 
building stands 


there'll be a permanently dur- 
able, fire-resistant weather- 
tight roof guarding it—a roof, 
like its walls, built of stone.’ 


As a worthy safeguard to this struc- 
ture, built from foundation to pin- 
nacle to resist the ravages of fire, 
time and the elements, its owners 
and architects chose J-M Asbestos 
Built-Up Roofing. 


A combination of asbestos rock fibre 
and asphalt, J-M Asbestos Roofing 
is light in weight, smooth surfaced, 
needs no coating, painting or 
repairing. 

Every roof requirement is met by 
these first-cost-last-cost types of 
Roofing: J-M Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofing for flat roofs. J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces. 
J-M Asbestos Corrugated Roofing 
for all skeleton frame structures. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles for 
residences. 

When J-M Asbestos Roofing covers 
your office building, factory, house, 
barn or garage, 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 





' 


certifies its service. Our system of J-M Roofing Registration puts squarely up to us the responel- 
bility for the service promised. Write for particulars regarding this policy. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are inspected, labeled and approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write the branch nearest you for booklets and descriptive matter on any or all of these roofings. 
Just say—“Send me information on J-M Asbestos Roofing”. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 


Branches in all large cities - 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great aemand and unlimited oppor 
tunities for those who kaow Spanish, French , German or Italian 
Now is the time to better your position or increase 
















Use Your your business. You can learn quickly and easily 
Own at home, during spare moments, by the 
= Language-Phone Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Pacific ith 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, unti) youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines 
Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
“Language Treatise’’ and particulars of 
trial offer and easy payment plan. 

>» The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Ridg,, 2 W. 45th 8t., 8. 
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$37 50 


for this 
oupet lop 


The “Koupet Top” is made ONLY 
for the Ford runabout, but is similar 
in operation to the expensive touring 
Sedan tops. Never before has so good 
a top been offered at so lowa price. 

We have been making closed carriages 
since 1857. Our skill and experience are 
summed up in the Koupet Top. You will 
appreciate its style, quality, finish, and 
many other exclusive features. 

The frame is of hard wood, covered with 
best quality 32-oz. rubberized duck. Side 
panels and doors are of glass and may be 
removed in a few moments. The “Koupet 
Top” is snug in blizzard weather and airy in 
midsummer. 

The windshield is the newest double-act- 
ing, ventilating, automatic type. Both the 
doors and windshield are adjustable to any 
position by patented, self-locking devices. 
They will not rattle. 

You can easily put the ‘““Koupet Top” on 
your own car. No skilled labor required. 
It will outlast the car. 

Write for circular or order at once if you are 
ina hurry. Weight 75 Ibs. Shipping weight 120 
Ibs. Price F.O. B. Cars Belleville, $37.50. Money 
back if not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 








Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Company 
iN 117-26 Koupet Bldg. _ Belleville, Ill. 
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Enter a New Business 


Earn $3,000 to $6,000 yearly in professional fees, mak- 
ing and fitting a foot specialty; openings everywhere 
with all the trade you can attend to; easily learned by 
any one at home in a few weeks at small expense; no 
further capital required; no goods to buy, job hunting, 
soliciting or agency. Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back 
Bay, Boston, Mass. 





Why Not Get Upin aWarm 


House Tomorrow Morning ? 


Why not experience tomorrow and ever afterward that 
feeling of contentment by knowing your home will he 


warm in the morning? You can, by the aid of the little 
Draft-Man. This little device unaided will have your 
home nice and warm at any time you desire. 


What the Little Draft-Man Is 


The little Draft-Man is a silent and efficient little jan 
itor; a mechanical device which makes easy the regula- 
tion of the furnace during the day and removes all the 

hivers from the rising hour. The little "‘Draft-Man 
will operate any furnace—cannot get out of order. No 
heating equipment is complete withoutthe ‘‘Draft-Man."" 

All reputable furnace dealers and hardware men can 
give you more information—or write us, Price, $10.00. 
If your dealer does not handle the little Draft-Man, 
order direct. 


STALKER FURNACE REGULATOR CO. 
525-35 Detroit Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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can get regulars by saying “Please!” 
We who have studied the American 
people from the view-point of the Guard 
knew that the volunteers would never 
volunteer. They never did without boun- 
ties and drafts—also draft riots. Large 
numbers of men never will volunteer in this 
country. When there is prosperity they 
are too busy; when there are hard times 
they are too blue. The Guard will be a 
long while volunteering again. Universal 
compulsory service is our one reliance. 
We compel our children to go to school. 
It is not enough to proclaim the beauties 
of culture; we must have truancy laws 
and compel parents to be strict. By so 
much the more must we compel our free 
citizens to protect their freedom. 

It is best to teach the young to shoot 
and drill while they are catchable and 
teachable. Then we can let them go like 
branded colts and find them again for the 
round-up. 

But the first step must be the passage 
of a bill to increase the pay of the regular 
Army soldier, sailor, and marine to a livable 
wage. The ways of ambition must be 
opened to the hesitant youth, and he must 
be treated with far more respect than he 
has been granted. 

One of the best ways ever devised for 
gaining respect is the publication of the 
fact that one is earning a respectable 
amount of money. How ean the soldier 
feel self-respect or command the respect 
of others when his income is the lowest 
in the world, when he is compelled to wear 
livery like a footman, ‘“‘sleep in” like a 
chambermaid, and say “‘sir”’ to everybody 
in the household? 


The labor-unions do not approve of 
soldiers. They make recruiting doubly 
difficult. Yet the service in the Army 


has many advantages, the soldier is pro- 
tected from injustice in many ways, and 


it is probably impossible, at least at 
present, to change the conditions of the 


service materially. But you can not bind 
the young man in search of a job to the 
disadvantages of soldiering, especially not 
when the first thing that confronts him 
is the contemptible wage. 

Fifty cents a day for a soldier! And 
a young Italian just off the S. S. Garlic 
van get $2.50 for standing in a corn- 
field and meditating on the beauties of 
nature or for building a road. Our 
soldiers are expected to throw in a little 
road-building as a part of their gymnastic 
recreation. 

Fifty cents a day for a soldier! You 
could not get a cook to peek into a 
kitchenette for that. You will find fat old 
“ doughagers”’ in the employment bureaus 
who will snap your head off if you offer 
them less than twice the sum. And they 


expect you to leave the word ‘‘obey”’ out 
of the ceremony, too. 
If you are desperately in want of a 


cook, it is a waste of time to complain 
beeause some Swedish beshemoth wants 
sixty-five dollars a month, and a scullery- 
maid, and a victrola, and a bulldog, and a 
policeman, and the privilege of sleeping 
late mornings and of* receiving in the 
parlor every third Thursday. I had one 
cook refuse to play in my kitchen because 
there was no marble slab there to roll 
pastry on. 

We may as well put a marble slab on 
the idea that American citizens who can 
earn two dollars a day as soldiers in the 
movies will tote a musket and toe a mark 
for fifteen dollars a month. We may as 
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ERRO CONCRETE 
BUILDING 


Yes, a reinforced concrete building, but 

—more than that—it’s a building in which the re- 

markable possibilities of concrete construction are 

utilized to the fullest extent—a building construct- 

ed at a cost that makes it a gilt-edge investment. 
Our booklet “‘Building Your Building Right” tells 
just what Ferro Concrete construction is. t 
will be sent gratis to any interested executive. 

Kindly address Dept. B. 











PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. , 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











ON TALKING 


This helpful new book by Gren- 
ville Kleiser, the famous speech 
specialist, will appeal strongly 
to every man or woman who has 
to speak in public or to employ 
the powers of persuasion in any 
form. In_ nineteen stimulating 
chapters the author treats of the 
art itself, the various types of 
talkers, the phrases they use, the 
value of an attractive voice, the 
avoidance of mannerisms,speak- 
ing in public, and general con- 
He lays down no arbitrary rules, but insists 





versation. 
throughout upon naturalness, spontaneity, and sincerity. 


No minister, after-dinner speaker, public official, sales- 
man, or other frequent e mployer of speech that must pro- 
duce results, oud miss reading this compact and sugges- 
tive little volume that wil. surely make for the general 
elevation and improvement of the daily speech of all who 
read it. 12mo, cloth, 160 pp., 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LEARN 














SPANISH 


In a Few Days 


J 
It is by far the most important foreign language to-day for all 
Americans—atruth that the present Mexican situation has merely 





emphasized. Whether you are a soldier, sailor, teacher, busi 
ness man, or professional man—whoever you are, in facta 
knowledge of Spanish will be an immense advantage to you at 
thistime. It will make things easier for you in a hundred ways 
and will put many dollars in your pocket. Remember that new 
avenues of trade are opening up every day with the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, and the man who can speak Spanish will be at 
a premium. You can soon hecome fiuent—a little spare time 
daliy makes you so—The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of 
Practical Linguistry will teach you to speak, read. and write Span- 
ish readily if you will devote - minutes of your leisure time eac’ 

day to th - wonderful system which teaches you in the way a child 
learns to ak, by nature’s method. Write NOW for free klet, 
a Revolution | in the Study and Teaching a Foreign Languages.’ 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 896, NEW YORK 
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well boost the offer to forty-five dollars 
a month and be done with it—or rather be 
begun with it. It will cost a lot of money, 
but we shall get some soldiers. And some 
soldiers after all is one of the prime requi- 
sites of an army. 





LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


OWHERE is this saying more be- 

lieved and followed than in Great 
Britain. When King Edward died, and it 
came time for another to rule, this mighty 
ery, they say, went up from Portsmouth 
to Aberdeen. And George did. Then 
when the war broke out, a new George 
came to the rescue, and, in the personality 
of Lloyd-George, he has been coming to 
the rescue ever since. One by one, great 
duties have been thrust upon his sturdy 
shoulders, and he has done them one by 
one—so carefully, that now he is Prime 
Minister. In the New York Tribune we _ 
are given a brief sketch of his earlier activi- 
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ties, as well as a close view of that dynamic * 
personality which has brought him to the Seven Weeks Work 
Dut top of the realm of political service. We 
te- e a ° ° . ° 
mes read: Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation is erecting ten buildings for 
ct- , the Moline Plow Company in Rock Island, II. 
: It has now remained for the son of a bch . ' at 
, : Welsh schoolmaster to become the head of The upper photograph shows the machine shop site. 
: one of the most caste-ridden governments I] The lower photograph shows the machine room in operation seven weeks 
onearth. A commoner, a democrat, a man later. 
of humble birth and obse ure upbringing, he Within that time concrete foundations and wood-block floors were laid, brick 
2) succeeds without a title to the high seat walls built, roof trusses erected, roof boards put on, steel sashes placed in the saw- 
b > © _* = -r “Tr . . 
-" which peers have held before him. tooth and composition roof completed. The Tractor Shop was moved from its old 
* Forty years ago the puny son of a school- location a mile and a half away, shafting was erected, electric wiring and motors in- 
a y ves 5 , Y> g B 
‘¢ master’s widow sat of Sunday mornings in stalled,—and the men were at work. 
her little cottage in Carnavon Burgs, Wales, ths take, 
= indulging in the most delicious treat of the “ ; 
whole week. On the table before him was ae nan ian 3 ae - 
: . teak Henber a a “a _ s 
d one fresh egg, and he and his brother were —— ee ee 
ur to share it as their Sabbath breakfast. S 
if & W E C 
8, Fresh meat was an undreamed of luxury. TONE EBSTER ENGINEERING ORPORATION 
6 This one egg was the event of seven days of NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
rk poverty. The lad gloating over the thought 120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First National Bank Bldg. 
— of this extravagant fare was Lloyd-George. 
Thirty years ago a body of Welsh Non- 
econformists surged into the graveyard of a 
Note ic > ‘" 2 ; «© 
chapel of the Established Church in Carna- RUSSI By John FosterFraser 
von Burgs and dug from the suicide , Study Th ' A “The Russian of to-day 
corner,’’ where the minister had ordered it at Grips of To da is religious and sober, 
“ee > P P , A law 3 3 - which formerly he was 
a the — - _— man. - law eutlinsd & ne y: “ners x he war has 
1ad been passed, shortly before, permittin ° ° changed him, and he will never again, what he 
:. erm te tn (Y e The Bible and Modern Life was formerly,” says a writer in the New York 
the burial of Nonconformists in Church of = . A A gh og 
" ° ° by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable hook which sug- Evenin, Sun, in rev loving this 20 r. Fraser, 
England cemeteries. The dying quarry- gestsa method of Bible study fitted to the needs of modern times. author o oany lanportant wee s, has here, est Gown the ro- 
- HY my Tells how to o ize d conduct Bible study classes; how to mance of the great Russia that is now battling the Teutons. 
man had asked to be buried beside his arotse interest in them: how to show their practical alte to-day He has casetelly studied and analyzed the mates ounce 
¢ . ; ig 19 ae ‘. ic mht how to reach and hold young men; how to emphasize the human tion of the E mpire. His interesting story serves the double 
daughter In this ple asant English grave- interest side of the Bible, etc., etc. With fascinating deserip- purpose of entertaining, while he at the same time points out 
yard. The minister, smarting under the — a penne methods here and in foreign lands, Price, $1.00 the ape os and —_ pene opportunities which might be 
* * * . posspard. taken advantage of by alert exporters. 
indignity offered the Church, had him bur- 
ied - the corner reserved am those who 3 oe & A aaa eo k r2mo, Cloth. Many Illustrations. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
2 2 5 54-3 ‘ourth Avenue ew Yor! 
: : FUN AGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
had taken their own lives. naw ° 





A thin little lawyer superintended the 


mob that laid the man to rest beside his 
deusinate body. It was ” who faced the , DESK OR DRESSER CLOCK 


trespass proceedings brought by the en- 7 rR =a =a 


raged vicar, and carried his appeal from 
Elegant, unique timepiece 4 inches high. Beautiful dull brass finish, white 


court to court until the highest in the 
realm reversed the decision against him. 

ce! lluloid dial, bevel crystal. Best workmanship and guaranteed accurate 
Worth $2.50. You will be delighted. 


Carnavon Burgs sent Lloyd-George to 
AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 





Parliament, at the age of twenty-seven, 
for this fight. 


° Seventoun —— ago mg member of Par- To more widely advertise Zacher Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons ’ 
liament was speaking in Birmingham this splendid C lock included free with a $4.50 order. 2 Clocks given with 
$8 order. (PRICES BELOW.) Get onefor home and office. Zacher Carbon 


and Ribbons —a “by thousands everywhere. Best Grade. 
ZACHER CARBON PAPER, $1.50 a box of 100 sheets, letter or legal size. 
ZACHER TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, 75 cents, 1 or 2 color, for any typewriter. 


ZACHER BROS. *ixrn ss, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


eae made at once PREPAID, on open account to rated “und § 


against England’s continuance of the Boer 
War. He was mobbed by a crowd that 
would have torn him to pieces had they 
caught him. He fled from Birmingham 

nt discount allowed for remittance with order. 


disguised in » policeman’s uniform. ‘The UR PREMIUM FOLDERS SHOWING VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE, ALSO 
man who nearly forfeited his life for speak- RUSH YOUR ORDER (2UnfLAN. SENT ON REQUEST. OFFICE MEN AND STENOGRAPHERS, WRITE. 
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IF TIRES were put on 
a car only for ornament, 
we would talk more 
about the looks of 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


There is much that we 
might say on that score. 
But tires, fortunately or 
unfortunately, have to 
give service. That is 
the reason we have been 
saying more about their 
wear. On that score we 
can be both prolix and 
truthful. 


Is your car tired 
—or are you? 


Try BATAVIAS 


THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 
Factory at Batavia, New York 





Ask to see 
Batavia 
Gray Tubes 
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ing against an English war then is now the 
virtual head of an empire plunged in the 
greatest conflict of all times. 

He is small and wiry. His face is still 
pale. His lips are sensitive beneath his 
little bushy mustache. His eyes are 
eloquent as his voice, his manner frank and 


as 


democratic. Democratic to the core of 
him, Lloyd-George is one of the most ap- 
proachable men who ever held public 


office in England. 

He is a fighter from his tiny feet to his 
sparse sleek hair. He has always been 
fighting, clear-eyed, cool-headed, bitter. 
His battle for the Christian burial of an 
humble quarryman was only a preliminary 
skirmish in a life that has been one long 
strife. 

For years after he was sent to Parlia- 
ment, we learn, he was a continual thorn 
in the proud and conservative flesh of the 
gentlemen who made up the greater part 
of that body. He was radical; he 
democratic; 
what he felt was fitting, regardless of the 


was 


he had the courage to shy 


way it might shock, or sting, or upset tradi- 
Within a short time after he had 
his very name was enough 


tion. 
begun to serve, 
to bring froth to the lips of the ardent sup- 
in power. Further- 


porters of the party 


more, says the account: 

Daring, caustic, eloquent, he was soon 
known to English polities as the most per- 
sistent and invincible guerrilla in the House. 
His genius for throwing obstructions into 
the path of Conservative plans was un- 
limited. In 1905, when the Ministry was 
overthrown and Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man was chosen to head the Liberal régime, 
Lloyd-George received his victor’s reward 
in the shape of the presidency of the Board 
of Trade. 

He did not rest. 
tunity for another bitter fight ahead and 
he threw himself into the conflict. 
way strike threatened to paralyze the en- 
tire kingdom. Lloyd-George literally beat 
the magnates into submission and forced 
arbitration. 

Again came advancement, and again he 
found opportunity for a more strenuous 
battle. In 1908 Asquith became Premier 
and Lloyd-George was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1909 he shook 
the aristocracy of England with the most 
terrific blow that had been aimed against 
them in centuries and opened a new era in 
the fiscal history of Great Britain. 

The Government faced a deficit of $75,- 
000,000 in the budget, and Lloyd-George 
advanced the unheard-of proposition that 
this should be raised by further taxation of 
the property of the wealthy. His bill was 
directed especially against the lords of vast 
domains, who had rejoiced, until then, in 
the unearned increment of land. 

The privileged classes opposed him bit- 
terly from the first. The combat led to a 
great constitutional fight between the 
Houses of Commons and Lords, and Lloyd- 
George drove his measure through by lim- 
iting the veto powers of the peers. This 
conflict over, he threw. himself into others. 
By the time the war-cloud darkened he 
had passed an insurance act for the protec- 
tion of the working classes and an old-age 
pension scheme. 

Then came war. Under its hammer in 
the last two years many of the former idols 
of Britain have cracked and crumbled. 


A rail- | 





There was an oppor- | 

















HE initial cost of The 
Florsheim Shoe may 
be a trifle more than the 
ordinary shoe but the 
greater satisfaction you 
get in style, comfort and 
service proves from the 
first to the last day’s 
wear that Florsheims 
cost less in the end. 


There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his name 
and mail booklet, “Style 

of the Times.” 


TheFlorsheim shes Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 



















The Oneida— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name 
in shoe. 













THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


























Watch the Little Cuts 


Treat them at once. Unless they receive 
attention they are apt to become infected and 
cause serious trouble. They are dangerous. 


APINOL 
ie elon &  sacaade acl, 


Is a healing, antiseptic pine oil, deadly as a germicide but 
harmless even if taken internally Will quickly stop pain 





| 
| 


from burns. Good for boils, sores and bruises. 


Write for FREE First-Aid Chart for your 
medicine chest. Will help in an emergency. 


| THE WHITE CHEMICAL CO., WiLmiNnGTON, N.C. 
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Lloyd-George was never an idol with the 
English people. He was radical and dis- 
turbing, and as a nation they suspected 
him. But he alone, throughout the terrific 
ordeal in which the Empire is being proved, 
has neither flinched nor proved himself 
unworthy of the trust imposed upon him. 

England needed money, Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, quietly shoul- 
dered the vast responsibility of raising that 
money. He set to his task and provided 
for the first of the great loans that were 
floated to meet Britain’s war-cost—he, the 
man who had formerly been opposed to 
great military expenditures on the part of 
his country. 

Then came British defeat and charges 
against Lord Kitchener. The army 
needed high-explosive shells; it had none. 
It needed vast quantities of ammunition. 
It was receiving only driblets. Britain 
turned to Lloyd-George. He was made 
Minister of Munitions. A special muni- 
tions bill was passed, giving the Govern- 
ment control over all factories; strikes and 
lockouts were made illegal, profits to em- 
ployers were limited, and slackers were 
fined. The factories were ready, but the 
workers were slow to volunteer, until Lloyd- 
George gave their leaders just seven days 
to furnish men for the plants. He got his 
men. 

Drinking was found to be an evil among 
the workers. Lloyd-George stamped that 
out. 

Then the Hampshire was sunk in the 
North Sea, and the head and hope of En- 
glaind’s armies went to the bottom with her. 
Lord Kitchener, ‘‘organizer of victory,” 
was gone, and Britain turned to Lloyd- 
George to take his place. On June 6 of 
this year he became Minister for War. 
Under his administration the deadlock on 
the Western front had been broken. 
Through the placing of a civilian on her 
high seat of war, England has seen faint 
glimmerings of victory. 

Lloyd -George believes in the ultimate 
overthrow of Germany. He is certain 
that England will win the war. 

‘‘Our offensive will continue,’ he has 
said. ‘‘When the war will end no one can 
tell. In the British Army there is no clock 
or calendar. We will win some time. We 
do not know when, but the fight will be 
to a finish—to a knockout.” 





Proving It.—Father sat in his study one 
afternoon writing out a speech when his 
son called shrilly from the garden: ‘“ Dad! 
Look out of the window!” 

“What a nuisance children are at 
times!’’ grumbled the parent, as he put 
down his pen and advanced to the window. 
With a half smile he raised the sash and 
stuck forth his head. ‘ Well, Harry, what 
is it? ’’ he asked. 

The boy, from a group of youngsters, 
ealled out: ‘‘ Dad, Tommy Perkins didn’t 
believe that you had no hair on the top of 
your head.’’—Onward. 





An Experienced Pair.—During President 
Lincoln’s first visit to the Springfield 
penitentiary an old inmate, looking out 
through the bars, remarked. 

** Well, Mr. Lincoln, you and I ought to 
be well posted on prisons. We’ve seen 
all there are in the country.” 

“Why, this is the first I ever visited,’ 
replied the chief executive, somewhat 
astonished. 

‘ Yes,”’ was the reply, “ but I’ve been 
in all the rest.”-—Chicago News. 
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Seven sizes! The right ammuni- 
tion—the right motor truck—are 
important factors in the winning 


It’s range—and speed— —one to six and one-half 
and carrying power—that tons—with bodies for all 
win ‘‘the great drives’’ in purposes ; prices from 
battles for business. $2200 to $4550. 


Youcan’t compete with- There is a Packard truck 
out the right ammunition. for your every trucking 





Your hauling may re- need —a full line to stand- 
quire burly six-tonners of ardize on—obviating a 
great capacity—or a bat- troublesome ‘‘mixture of 
tery of nimble, far-reaching ©.” 
one-ton delivery units. Make sure of the right 
On your selection depends truck—in quality—in size 
your fighting efficiency. —in price. Enlist the aid 

Seven sizes Packard of- of our specialists at De- 
fers—seven sturdy models troit or the local branch. 





Ask the man who owns one 


GEL cranress 
TRUCKS 
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How To Get and Keep Them 


FIVE NEW BRAIN AND BODY BUILDING BOOKS 
Health Habits and How to Train Them Healthy Brain and Healthy Body 


Written in direct helpful style—no fads—no An intensely interesting and inspir- 
freakish and impracticable advice— ing volume giving valuable hints and 
just plain HELP for every man helps for the cultivation of 
who would make a small invest- 50c mental, physical and moral 











ment in life’s greatest asset poise and strength. Getting rid 
—GOOD HEALTH. No tiring, of harmful habits — forming 
wearisome series of hard exer Each new and profitable ones, etc. 
cises, just light health- bringing Cloth bound, profusely illus- 
pr ses and habits worth cultivating trated, Mc 
nd easy to adopt. joth bound, pro- * . 
nnd ely illus trated. coe _ F Health and ey Geoctifing 
vaiuahie hanc 20K ‘or every man 

Health Culture for Busy Men and woman. Many diagrams outline 
An easy and interestingcourse ofhealth the positions of the organs of the body 
habits, practises,exercises for busy men. and show how breathing affects them. 
A few minutes aday will keep you fit— It deals with the values of different 
shows how to relieve indigestion, consti- kinds of breathing—breathing for power—for repose—for voice 
pation, obesity,etc. Cloth,illus- production, ete. Cloth bound, profusely illustrated, 50c. 


trated, 50c, 
Health for the Young 

Hints omy helps which will lighten the responsibilities of child training. 
A valuable guide for the r 1¢ of lusty, sturdy boyhood and girlhe ood— 
for the attainme nt and pre tion of mental, moral and physical poise and 
power. Cloth, illustrated, 50c 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354 Fourth Avenue New Vork 
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ristmas weilve Your 
: Modest.—Sue—* That sear on your | 
™ 3 2a 
Times A Year head must be very annoying.” » Dentist 
: He—* Oh, it’s next to nothing.”— | at the first sign 
The best Christmas celebration is the | | Columbia Jester. of inflamed or re- 
one that makes Christmas joy last longest See ceding sums 
and that sends the Christmas message Roundabout Conclusion.—“ It’s an ex- TI yn i 
| ringing farthest. tended corridor that has no ultimate ani hoy Baden»: 
j Yo Cc Id Fi d No B tte termination,’’ mused the absent-minded toms of conta 
j pa ou me 2 aoe professor, as he paiiently plodded around ae a arate. 
5 Christmas Gift For A the revolving doorway.—Jack o° Lantern. = tg kee 
| Pastor Missionary—at home or abroad eauamer 8 1 a ce "hl 
| Christian Leader Church Worker Patriotism.—Youne British ‘Sports- 7 7p a i 
Study Class Teacher Sunday School Teacher | MAN—** Oh, I say, Lady Withington, even of the teeth. 
Young People’s Leader Christian Man or | if I ean’t go to the trenches, I’ve been Your Dentist will 
Woman doing something for my country, for to- tell you that only 


day I caught six blooming German carp.” 
—Puck. 


one persontin 
every five, past 
40 years of age, is 
free from Pyor- 


Give As A Christmas Present 


True Spirit—Her—*‘ Your son did not 


Ars 





——— = | graduate, after all?” FOR —_ - ' nef oa 
THE MISSIONARY H SHe—‘‘ No—Charlie has so much col- Forhan’s Pyor 


rhea Preparation 
is a recognized 
preventive and 
treatment. 


Use Ir Dairy 
under your den- 
tist’s direction, 
or as a preven- 
tive. (If you 
already have 
Pyorrhea, re 
member that 
your dentist’s 
treatment is 
absolutely neces- 
sary.) 


graduating every year that it cripples 
college athleties.”’"—J udge. 

Precaution Unnecessary.—‘‘ Don’t you 
know you will be punished for fishing on 
Sunday? ”’ asked the shocked minister of 
the little boy on the river-bank. 

** Not on your life!’’ replied the young 
angler. ‘‘ Dad’s fishing himself a little 
way down the stream.’’—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

Fact vs. Fancy.—A good story is being 
told of a reply given by a student to a 
question set in an examination-paper: 

“If twenty men reap a field in eight 
hours,”” ran the question, “‘ how long will 
it take fifteen men to reap the same field? ” 

The student thought long and carefully 
before setting down the answer, and when 
he handed in his paper this is what the 
examiner read: 
and so extend your Christmas giving over twelve “The field having already been reaped 
mane > eee gant by the twenty men, could not be reaped 
THE REVIEW is interdenominational in view- a - “a” ten ‘ins I 
point, world-wide in vision. It tells where the Christ- = by the fifteen.”’—Tit-Bits. 

— mas message is most needed, how the messengers are 


taking it into every land and the wonderful results 3 , . 
© that follow. It is an inspiration and an education Color Value.—Mrs. Blank had in her 


' es a 
| lege spirit! You know there are so many 
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LARGE TUBE, 50¢c (as il- 
lustrated). If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, send his 
name with 10¢ in stamps 
and we will send 5 trial 
tubes (enough for your 
family and friends). 
FORHAN COMPANY, 
23 Elm St., New York. 


Bargains 
. in Boliday 
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~ to read this | | employ a colored maid who belonged to a | ) Git Books 
INDISPENSABLE MISSIONARY MAGAZINE “funeral club,” which binds all its mem- 





Hear what others say of it: 





bers to attend every funeral of a member 











“Splendid! I have just spent two wonderful hours _, ‘Reati » afte | My 
with the October number of THE REVIEW. Up- | | UPOR receipt of notification. One after- | I rue searnHeR BOUND POCKET 
> on opening it I was captured at the start and held noon Dinah’s mistress saw her come down | SERIES. Five a: ft vol ! d 
totheend. We must help all we can to increase the _ | the stairs, ready to go out, drest in a bright and sold sep: srately. wpe Signs oh th “Times” bs 
. circulation—it carries the very message we seek to ’ he = seed pe j William Je nnings Bryan. “‘The Latent Energies of 
give in the conventions and institutes.”"—Fred B. scarlet dress, with a large searlet willow } go by Charle ° Re aynok ds Brown, D.D. “The Call 
Fisher, Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement ~ »% . ak « i sine densa ¢ “eT of Jesus to Joy" by Wm. Elliott Griffis, D.D. “The 
ee ees ee ne ee eee Oe ee ee 
“The Missionary Review is indispensable to the 1and. ’ Childhood” by Theodore Roosevelt. Regular pric« 
preacher who wants to be informed of Apostolic “ Ww hy, Dinah, I thought vou were | for each title 75c. Now only 50c each postpaid 
¢ doings in every part of the world . . . I would . Sa mal ® ast 2 Cael | KULOSK. 
wish nothing better than that this magazine might ~ going to a func ral, said Mrs. Blank. Sen other Algonkin Leg nde and Poome 
come regularly into the house of every minister.” * Yes, I’se going to the funeral,” said | by Charles Godfrey and and John Dynely 
—Rev. John Henry Jowett, D.D., Pastor of the = Dinah Prince. Beautifully iia trated by F. Berkeley 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 7 “ | Smith, Prof. Leland and Edwin Willard De ming 
An attractive Christmas card will be sent with “But you ought not to wear red fo a po Figg a 
every gift subscription. To whom are you going to funeral,”’ said Mrs. Blank. ‘“ You ought to 


send THE REVIEW for 1917 age aes ome weg ae Meee Ullal THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD by Sir Ed 
Fill in the blank sow and send someoné this 6 arest quiet Vv mm a dar aress : man | win Arnold nepic poem of Christ. Large octavo, 























; z i . . Buckram, illustrated, deckle edges. Regular price 
© twelve-fold blessing. poked the toe of her shoe with her parasol, $x.78; now ouky $1.35 postpaid. wird oo 
ee ee a ee ee and meditated a moment, and then said: THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS 
| CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION | | “ Well, Ah reckon I won't go back and | | PHILURA by Florence, Morse Kingsley. Ove 
Misssowne Bavixw Posciniec Cosspane, Inc change now; I'll just wear this. faith, love and an ideal husband. Colored illustra 
. <6 Fifth A ht N vy x | — i. 4 s 3 ° . tions. Beautifully boufd. Specially boxed gift 
: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City Some three weeks after this Dinah ap- edition. $1.00 postpaid. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for a year’s subscription for roache er istress ¢ at | %, 
| eux Missionary Review ov T= Womb for 1or7.* proa h d her mistress and told her that [Ot Ber's LE OF OP UET. by Wil- 
| Kindly send magazine to: she was going to leave, because she was with next year’s New Testament Sunday School 
j going to be married. Mrs. Blank exprest Eaboes, Bao Dames. Say ae a 
J = . . , 
g her astonishment -that Dinah even had CASSELL S GERMAN-ENGLISH AND 
an admirer. Dinah simpered, and twisted FRENOH-ENGLISH DOUBLE VO- 
¥ y af sim] s 2 CABULARY DICTIONARIES. Bound in 
| the corner of her apron, and said: ‘ No, I beautiful flexible Morocco; gold edges, double, 
q : di in’t = ve on until i. t 1 t ] ' D patent, thumb-notch index; Bible paper. $5.00 net. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 








In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consuited as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





Til.—*“Is the 
correct?’ 


“Ei. A.,”” Chicago, expression 
“y thank’ you very kindly’ 

Yes. One of the definitions of kindly, adv., is 
“heartily ’’; therefore, this expression is correct. 
Y. ¥.—‘‘Is the following 

correct—I have not 


we ye 
sentence grammatically 
where to put my hat’?”’ 


Brooklyn, N 


It is grammatically correct, as ‘“‘where to put 
my hat"’ is a substantival phrase, i.e., the equiva- 
lent of a noun, and can, therefore, be governed 
by the verb “‘have.”’ It is, however, somewhat 
archaic, recalling the phraseology of Matt. viii, 20: 
“The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.”’ 
Ivorydale, Ohio.—‘‘ Which is correct 
sentence, was or were— This 
presented to the 


“S. We as 
in the following 
flagpole and flag was or were 
company by its employees’ ?’ 

Plural subjects require a verb in the plural. 
Therefore, ‘‘ This flagpole and flag were presented 
to... ” etc., is correct. 

“M. B.,”” Moundsville, W. Va.—‘Is it better 
construction to say: ‘We trust you will agree 
with us that this is a good delivery,’ than: ‘W e 
trust you Ww ill agree with us this is a good delivery, 
or is the relative pronoun that superfluous? ”’ 

The relative pronoun in such a case is never 
superfluous. It is true that it is a common 
practise to omit it, but it is a careless usage and 
can not be defended. 


. D. K.,”’ St. Anthony, Idaho.—* (1) Kindly 
give me the five languages which are richest in 
words, and name them consecutively, giving the 
number in each. (2) Also, what is the per centum 
of illiteracy of the people of the leading countries 
now at war?”’ 

(1) The five languages richest in words are as 
follows: (a) English, 450,000; (0b) German, 
300,000; (c) French, 210,000; (d) Italian, 140,000; 
(e) Spanish, 120,000. The figures are, of course, 
approximate. 2) The percentage of illiteracy 
in the various belligerent nations is as follows: 
Austria, 22.6 (Hungary, 40.9); Belgium, 12.7; 
France, 14.1; Germany, 0.02; Italy, 48.2; Russia, 
70.0; Servia, 78.9; United Kingdom, 1.0. It 
should be remembered that these figures are 
estimated from different bases of age and qualifica- 
tions (e.g., inability to read or to write or both), and, 
therefore, can not be taken absolutely as a basis 
of comparison. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—* Kindly 


(1) The question is as to what 
‘aunt of one’s parent’ 


ya Se SF 
decide the followin ing: 
the relationship of the 
should properly be called. The dictionary defines 
it as grandaunt, also called great. What is the 
authority for making grand and great in this 
connection interchangeable? All other relation- 
ships using these qualifying words mean a differ- 
ent degree of kinship. We do not say that a 
grandmother is also a great-grandmother to the 


same person; why, therefore, can a grandaunt 
be also the great-aunt of the same person? Under 
great I find this as one of its definitions: ‘More 


remote by a single generation than the relationship 
indicated by the word qualified; as great-uncle, 
great-grandson.’ Great-grandson plainly in- 
dicates two removes from son, why not great- 
uncle two removes from uncle, 
indicates one remove, as it clearly does? 

grand indicates one remove by a ‘aa generation, 
surely great should mean two removes, or how 
shall we know the degree of remoteness or nearness 
in kinship? (2) There is a like confusion in 
cousinships. The children of first cousins are 
second cousins, etc.; but one often hears the 


child of a cousin called one’s second cousin. Even 
if such anomalies are allowed by usage, it seems 
to me lexicographers should so define them, 


but at the same time give the true name for the 
relationship. (3) Also, please give the correct 
pronunciation of replica.” 
(1) With regard to the words “ great-aunt”’ and 
“grandaunt’’ being interchangeable, your con- 
tention is logical enough that such should not be 
the case, but logic avails nothing against universal 
usage, both popular and literary. (2) It is an 
error to call a child of one’s cousin ‘second 
cousin’’; he is ‘first cousin once removed."’ (3) 
The pronunciation of replica is rep’lica—e as in 
“pen,’’ 7 as in “habit,"’ and a as in “sofa.” 


if grandunc = 
if 
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coal. 


to 40%. 


Chamberlin. 


Your Biggest 
Heating Season 
Is Still Ahead 


of Chamberlin, cles. 
a i Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Of You j Strip Company 
a Main Office: 
09 Di Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
Write for booklet bene aye in Srloaipal cities fies 
which tells ; i 
more about the i 
Chamberlin & 





Keep warmer this 
winter and burn less 


Doesn’t sound possible— 
does it? Butit’safactthat _ 
Chamberlin Metal Weather = f,0"".839"5 
Strip reduces coal bills 20% 


Put Chamberlin equip- ero 
ment in your windows and 
let it pay for itself in the 
savings it effects. 


Write for a List of Your 
Neighbors 


who have their homes casioped 
with Chamberlin. Ten mil 
windows are now equipped with 


It means an evenly-heated home 
in winter and a cleaner home in 
summer. A glance at the little 
circles tells the whole story. and 

face will always approve 




















The circle 
ove shows 







lin meets the 
top rail. Cold 
aircan't get in, 
warm air can't 
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these two cir- 
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A High School Course 
in Two Years ‘2 * you 


a thorough, com- 
plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 

Write for booklet. Send your name andaddress for our book- 
let and full particulars. lo obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P9409, Chicago, U.S. A. 











FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 










Show the Xmas Soles | ina Steuer for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 
They save you $25 to $75 on your 

purchase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 


Send for catalogue 


345 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Dont-Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING | 
Made of Gold, $2.00 ia U.S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES-- SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 


SIMPLE DEVICE Co, MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 12 








plain to the 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


man or woman who investigates, 











English Furniture 
of the 


° 
Eighteenth Century 
By Herbert Cescinsky 
The work par excellence for the col- 
lector, the connoisseur, and the 
lover of antique furniture, by one 
of the most eminent living au- 
thorities on all departments of 
the subject. Three sumptuous 
volumes, crowded with photo- 
graphic reproductions of historic 
pieces and forming an art pro- 
duction of extraordinary beauty. 
Full descriptions of thousands of 
examples, besides many unique 
features to be found nowhere else. 
The Most Complete Furniture 
Guide Published 
This splendid work constitutes the 
most complete guide on English period furniture ever 
published. It covers all sorts and styles, including 
hardware accessories, and no vogue or type is missing. 
It will prove invaluable to the architect, decorator, and 

designer, and is an authoritative work of reference. 
Superbly Beautiful Illustrations 

1,300 of these, culled from over 10,000 photographs 

specially taken for this work and possessing superior merit 

to anything of the kind that has ever before appear 

All measurements carefully given in every description. 

Price, $50.00 net, the set, Illustrated descriptive circular 


on application, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 897, New York 
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M) 7% Yield 


Every safeguard surrounds the 
funds which you invest in the 


7 k, CUMULATIVE 
0 PREF. STOCK 
OF THE 
Michigan Limestone & 
Chemical Company 
The company's limestone is gen- 
erally recognized as best chemi- 
cally and physically, and is sold 
to steel companies around the 


Great Lakes on 5 to 10-year con- 
tracts—a permanent and promi- 














nent business, indispensable to 
the steel industry. 


Send for full details 
without obligation 
ALLARD, KINNEAR & CO., Inc. 
55 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 
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SOUND FIRST 


MORTGAGES 


y 6% Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms sworth three times the value 
the loan. The demand for these 
first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 
First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is duc 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single 
cent lost to any investor or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortgage the right investment for 
you? Write for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
31 State National Bank Bide. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 












re 





If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 
ment paying 344% every six months, write for 
% further particulars. 


dA New Orleans, La. 











. 
Absolute Security 
LIBERAL INTEREST 

You cannot fail to appreciate the very unusual 
precautions we take in getting for our clients 
better mortgage investments than those ordi- 
narily offered. We invite investigation of our 
men and methods. Write for details. 

If we can secure your inquiry 

We will secure your confidence 


Georgia Mortguge-Bond Co. 
Aftla nta, Ga. 


MAKING FRIENDS; 


is a fundamental principle in the selecting 
and marketing of our Farm Mortgages. 
Our conservative and careful appraisals 
—our straightforward methods, and our 
superior and personal service have made 
for this House not only customers but 
staunch friends. 

Phenix Mortgages are carefully selected 
in the proven sections of Oklahoma and 
yield Six per cent with maximum safety. 
Obtainable in $500.00 amounts and up- 
ward. Write for booklet and current list. 


PHENIX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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|[INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 





INCREASING FINANCIAL 
BURDENS OF EUROPE 
—~ VER since the war began, men have 
speculated more and more as to how 
long the belligerents would be able to sup- 
port the tremendous financial outlays made 
necessary by the conflict. Siegfried Strauss 
presented in a recent issue of The Magazine 
of Wall Street a statement as to how mat- 
ters stood at the time when he was writing 
several weeks ago. The total cost, so far 
as it had become known to the public, was 
then above $55,000,000,000, a sum the 
magnitude of which most minds would 
find extreme difficulty in grasping. Some 
notion of it might perhaps be obtained 
from remembering that our Northern 
States emerged from the Civil War in a 
financial condition which many thought 
meant something not far from ruin, or at 
least a badly crippled condition, and yet 
our total national debt did not rise much 
above $2,500,000,000, while our net debt at 
the present time is only about $1,000,000,- 
000. Following is Mr. Strauss’s statement 
of the cost of the war to the principal 
nations engaged in it: 


THE 


England. . $13,000,000,G00 


France 11,000,000,000 
Austria 6,000,000,000 
Germany 12,000,000,000 
Russia. . 9,000,000,000 
Italy .. 3,000,000,000 

Total. . ” $54,000,000,000 

From this country the warring nations 
had thus far obtained about $2,000,- 
000,000, or 4 per cent. of their total ex- 


penditures, but this comparatively small 
sum was borrowed here less for the pur- 
pose of raising money than to establish 
eredits in New York with which to pay 
for purchases made in this country. The 
main burden of the war, so far as financing 
is concerned, has been borne by the 
countries themselves engaged in it—the 
six great belligerents—for whom England, 


Germany, and France have acted as 
principal bankers. Following are interest- 
ing facts presented by Mr. Strauss as 


affecting each nation: 

“‘Ttaly has raised in the form of 25-year 
war-loans about $1,250,000,000, while the 
rest of her requirements is covered by 
short-term loans and large credits granted 
by England. 

‘‘ Austria-Hungary was able to raise over 
$2,500,000,000 in long-term loans. As far 
as the remaining 50 per cent. of her re- 
quirements is concerned, she was assisted 
by Germany, and secured further means 
at home by short-term loans and bank 
advances. 

‘*Russia has always been in the habit of 
financing her financial needs abroad, 
chiefly in France, and when the war broke 
out her domestic money market was un- 
able to shoulder the burden. Russia 
raised about $2,500,000,000 in long-term 
war-loans at home. A like amount was 
raised in form of short-term obligations 
and by direct advances from banks and 
other institutions. Smaller loans were 
arranged in this country and in Japan; 
England and France took huge amounts 
of Russian Government issues. 

“Turning toward France, the picture 
becomes much brighter. as she was able 





to raise by far the largest amount of her | 


war expenses at home. She raised $3,000,- 
000,000 In a long-term w ar-loan, about 
$2,500,000,000 in short-term treasury obli- 
gations, and another $2,500,000, 000 through 


advances from the Bank of France. About 
$1,000,000,000 was raised in England and 
the United States. At the present time 
France appeals to her people for the second 
time to subscribe to a 5 per cent. long-term 
loan. The subscription price is 87% 
which means that the Republic of France 
has to pay about 534 per cent. in her home 
market. The proceeds of this loan, which, 
ac cording to present estimates, promises 
to be a success, will be used to redeem 
short-term obligations and repay part of 
the advances of the Bank of France. 

“Germany has issued four long-term 
war-loans totaling $9,000,000,000 with- 
out any outside assistance to speak of. 
She is just issuing a fifth war-loan, for 
which subscriptions of over $2,500,000,000 
have been received. The proceeds of this 
fifth war-loan will suffice to repay prac- 
tically all of the short-term loans, and Ger- 
many has consequently been able to refund 
her entire war-debt of $11,500,000, 000 by 
long-term 5 per cent. bonds. This is cer- 
tainly a proof of the strength of the financial 
structure of the German Empire. 

“England, the world’s banker before 
the outbreak of the war, is without any 
doubt financially the strongest belligerent 
country, with Germany a close second. 
England raised $4,750,000,000 in two long- 
term war-loans, her colonies raised $500,- 
000,000, and the United States took about 
$1,000,000,000 in English obligations. The 
total amount of short-term obligations 
outstanding reaches the huge total of 
$5,000,000,000, and England offers at 
present 6 per cent. three-year treasury 
bonds at par to avoid issuing a dong-term 
war-loan. There can not be the slightest 
doubt that an English long-term war-loan 
would be a big success, but the British 
Government would certainly have to pay 
5 per cent. to make the issue successful. 
When the last big British war-loan was 
issued, the British Government paid 4% 
per cent., but it promised to the sub- 
scribers that their rate of interest would 
be inereased to the same rate which the 
next long-term war-loan would command. 
The issue of a new 5 per cent. English 
war-loan would mean that the rate of 
interest on the second loan of $3,000,000,- 
000 would have to be raised from 41% per 
cent. to 5 per cent., and this explains the 
delay in refunding the huge amount of 
short-term obligations. 

“The total cost of the world- war of 
$55,000,000,000 has been covered by rais- 
ng about 40 per cent. of this amount 
through short-term obligations and bank 
advances, while 60 per cent. has been 
raised by increasing the funded debt of 
the six great Powers of Europe by 
$30,000,000,000 (including the latest Ger- 
man and French loans). A very much 
longer duration of the war will seriously 
threaten the stability of Europe’s financial 
structure.” 


As to what tne war may eventually cost, 
it is interesting to recall here that, about the 
first of November, the Imperial German 
Commissioner of Finance estimated that 
in all forms of cost, funded, floating and 
authorized obligations, the cost to all the 
belligerents had then reached probably 
$69,500,000,000. Perhaps by the year’s 
end the cost will have risen to seventy-five 
billion dollars. From this we may fairly 
infer that before the war is over—provided 
it lasts a year or two longer—we shall see a 
total cost of $100,000,000,000, a sum more 
than two and a half times the combined 
national debts of all the world before the 
war broke out. 
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A timely greeting on Christmas morning 


The wrist watch she recetves for Christmas will find a way of stealing into view 
if it’s a Waltham! Nor will he be shy of “matching” it with his new Waltham. 


We suggest that you give a watch. A watch that is both ornament and 
instrument. A watch to be worn, not just “carried.” A watch which shows 
on the face of it that it is heir to a fine old tradition and will beat true to it 
through life. In brief, a Waltham Watch. It will be the special little “thrill” 
of the day and the faithful servant of many days to come. 


Waltham “Marvimus’ Watehes 


King of all the Walthams—and hence watch-monarch of the world—is the “Maximus.” 
To bestow a “Maximus” is to give literally the most accurate watch in all the world, for 
Waltham leads the world in accuracy (by actual competitive tests) and the “Maximus” is 
the leading Waltham. Instrumental precision and visual charm in a watch can go no 
farther. The dainty, diminutive “Maximus” watches for ladies are jewels of exceeding 
beauty. Those for gentlemen possess the slender grace that adorns strength. Here are 
timepieces that capture eye and imagination and will prove themselves the soul of constancy 
and honor. Could any other gift quite duplicate this? 
Your jeweler will be only too glad to show you his “Maximus” Walthams or any other Waltham 
Watch you may desire. Whatever Waltham you may select, the world-wide Waltham reputation 
guarantees that it is “the best of its kind.” 


WALTHAM WATCH Cc YMPANY, Wal THAM, Mass. In Canada: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
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Laugh and Learn 


You'll like this story. It’s about 
husbands, house moving, tools, 
home tinkering, etc. In it you'll 
find a hint on how to get more 
comfort and fun out of your home. 
Send for your copy—it is FREE. 


GOODELL 
PRATT 


is an automatic 
Mr Pu nc drill. You push 
° —he twists. 

The handle rebounds after each stroke. 
Just a few downward pushes will drive 
the drill point an inch inte solid oak. 
Compare that toa hand-cramping, wood- 
splitting gimlet. 

In the handle are eight tool steel drill 
points of varying size, seen through 
numbered holes and released through a 
hole in revolving cap. 

This is the handiest tool ever made for 
the home—curtain and bathroom fix- 
tures, shelves, cup-hooks, broom han- 
dles—wherever you need a hole. 


Costs $1.50 at hardware stores 
Send for book, *‘The House that 
Jack Fixed’’ 
Goodell-Pratt 
Company 
Greenfield, Mass. 












Buy MAPLE SYRUP 


Direct from the Woods 
Send 15c for two-ounce samples east of the Mis- 
sissippi and 20c west. 
JUSTAMERE FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 











Far-Famed Virginia | 
Pork Products 


from the country where they grow 
the best perk and know how to 1, 
make tempting dishes. 
All our goods are prepared on the farm. Let us ship 
you a trial order from the following list of prod- 
ucts, all of which are endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s 
Institute of Foqseqehs 4 atl het 
Made from tender milk-and-acorn-fe 
Sausage young porkers, home-grown roots and 
herbs. Packed in link or tray form in 5, 10, 20 and 
50-Ib. —— Send 60 cents for 2-Ib. trial! package. 
Hams * ‘rom tender pigs, cured according to old 
colonial recipe; smoked in green hickory, 
which gives delightful flavor, s oe 16 eg ec ents re 
e@ goo o ashiones in made 
Scrapple from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. Also 
superior Lard. Grahum Flour, Water-Ground Corn- 
meal. Write for booklet and price list. 


FOREST HOME FARM, Box No. 11, Purcellville, Va. 
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THE NEED FOR GREATER THRIFT 
IN AMERICA 


It has been estimated by the American 
Society for Thrift that 95 per cent. of 
men in this country who reach the age of 
sixty are still dependent for a livelihood 
on their own daily earnings or on the 
means supplied to them by others. More- 
over, not one man in thirty who retires 
on a competence proves able to retain 
that competence to the end of his life. 
These statistics are coupled by the Society 
with others showing the effect of increased 
retail prices of food on incomes. The 
average total family income, including the 
women and children in the family, has 
been found to be between seven and eight 
hundred dollars a year. Between 1900 
and 1914 the average increase in the retail 
prices of food was about 60 per cent., but 
the increase in wages was not more than 
30 per cent. These facts are cited as con- 
vineing evidence that the average Ameri- 
ean in these times must learn to be more 
thrifty. 

To what extent thrift does prevail is 
shown by a writer in a recent issue of 
The Journal of Commerce. Savings-bank 
deposits show increases, but they are 
small individually, altho in the aggregate 
enormous. The increases consist largely, 
however, of interest on old deposits. Mean- 
while, the excess of deposits over with- 
drawals remains relatively small. Besides 
this index as to the state of thrift in this 
country there remain to be reckoned with 
the cooperative building-loan associations, 
which in many parts of the country 
have become more popular than the 
savings-banks. Again, there is the in- 
erease in life-insurance policies, ‘‘which 
has been extremely rapid in the past 
twenty years.”’ Furthermore, we have the 
item of investment buying, which absorbs 
an immense volume of annual savings 
far more than in earlier years. An estimate 
onee arrived at by Edward Atkinson would 
indicate that the nation is putting aside for 
rainy days about two billion dollars a year. 
Some of the visible evidences of our thrift 
are cited as follows: 


“The incredible multiplication of auto- 
mobiles is tolerable evidence of the in- 
creased means of persons in comfortable 
circumstances. but by no means rich. 
Since the war began we are estimated to 
have bought back a billion and a half 
of our own securities. To that extent 
we owe less than we used to. We have 
to remit less interest to Europe. That 


interest becomes capital available for 
investment at home and for financing 


foreign projects in our effort to encroach 
somewhat on the prerogatives of London 
as the world’s money-market. If we are 
not yet a creditor nation, we are making 
progress in that direction. 

“The progress is not confined to buying 
back our own securities and becoming the 
owners of our railways and industrials. 
During this war we have so far become 
the world’s banker as to have loaned one 
and a third billion dollars to foreign 
governments and commercial enterprises. 
For this we shall get $60,000,000 or 
$70,000,000 in the way of interest, which 
is so much additional capital for use at 
home or abroad. In the same two years 
we have put a good deal more than one 
billion dollars into building projects; these 
range from year to year between half a 
billion and three-quarters of a_ billion 
dollars, and cover only a small part of the 
country, the big and middle-size cities. 
There is a vast amount of building jn the 
smaller towns and the rural communities 
of which we have no record.” 











A Long Look Ahead 


A stage has been reached in this bull 
market when it is desirable for investors 
to look further than the immediate 
future. 


To regulate your investment position 
properly, you should have a fair under- 
standing not merely of the possibilities 
of further war profits, but of the condi- 
tions which will govern business after 
the war. 


We have outlined our views on prob- 
lems of the future in a chart with an 


interesting explanation. 
(. 
Odd.Lots 


OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N., Y. 
New York Stock Exchange 


Send for Circular S-9 


John Muir & 


SPECIALISTS IN 


MAIN 
Members 














JANUARY, 1917 


OPPORTUNITIES 


A safe with high yield 
and good possibility for increase in 
value is to be found in the stocks 
of the following well-known companies 


| Yielding 4% - 8% | 
Childs Co., 7% Preferred 


Restaurants 

Am. Grapho. Co., 7% Preferred 
Columbia Records 

Warren Bros. Co., 6% ist Preferred 
Bithulithic Pavement 

Cities Service Co., 6% Preferred 
Public Utilities 
Singer Mfg. 


Sewing Machines 


investment 








Co., Capital Stock 


circular P-8, describing the 
these companies. 


Send for 
past records of 


AWSON,LYON & 


INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDS 
40 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


3 | 




















Just Published 


The Boys’ Book of Pioneers 


By ERIC WOOD 


Stirring true stories of the great 
adventurers in the forefront of 
civilization, Mungo Park, Liv- 
ingstone, Amundsen, Peary, and 
a host of others. Histories of 
brave deeds that will thrill the 
heart of every real boy like a 
trumpetcall. Tells of Trappers 
as Pioneers, the Discovery of the 
Nile, Stanley’s Congo Journey, 
Pioneers of the Air, The Rail- 
road Man asa Pioneer, Pioneers 
of Liberty such as John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln, the Dis- 
covery of the Poles, a Woman's 
Journey to Lassa, etc. Just the book to implant ideals 
of courage and manliness in the heart of your boy. 
12mo, cloth, beautifully illustrated in color 
and halftone, $1.25; by mail, $1. 
Funk & Wagnalls C ompany, 354 Fourth a »N.Y. 























He has the world’s most wonderful memory. 4 
Quick as lightning he can give the population of i 

any place in America of over 5000—He can give 
every important date in world history—He has 300,000 facts 
and figures stored away in his brain. Give this man Wm. 
Berol 15 minutes a day and he will strengthen your memory 
immeasurably. In popular form, his new mail course will give 
you the secret of prac tical, scientific, mental discipline. It 
is an astonishingly simple and easy sys stem which makes 
“mind wonders”’ out of “‘mind wanderers.’’ You will remem- 
ces, books, lectures, speeches, etc. 
al, interesting free information on 

memory building direct by mail. No agents. 


Dept. 895, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
WESTERN FRONT 


November 30.—An Allied offensive is 
started in Belgium in the Ypres sector, 
but is beaten off, aceording to admis- 
sions from London. 


December 1.—British troops make several 
successful night raids on German 
trenches south of Armentiéres, near 
Lille. 


December 3.—Continued bombardments 
and trench-fighting are reported along 
the Western front, particularly in the 
Ypres, Somme, and Verdun localities. 


Dece first British Somme at- 
tack in many days is repulsed, says 
Berlin, as the troops attempt to ad- 
vance east of Le Sars, near Bapaume. 





December 5.—An unimportant day is re- 
ported from the Western front, the only 
notable activity being the bringing 
down of two German aeros by Sub- 
Lieut. Nungesser, who thus makes 
his total of twenty air-machines de- 
stroyed. 









The Hansen has been called the 
Friendly Glove. It clings without 
binding, wears well and lasts long. 


Like friends too, Hansen Gloves tell the 
story of your taste and discrimination. 






December 6.—The Crown Prince makes 
his first attack in the Verdun sector 
since the French advance in October, | 
as the Teuton forces win some of the | 
advanced French trenches near Le | St wontin and snen, Warmly lined. com 

bining, eleRance with freedom and a sure 
hold. Write-for free book showin} 

“Semi-Soft”’ or Double-Up Gauntlets and 

many of 500 styles. If your dealer is not 

supplied write us. In any case send for book. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
101R Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis 


Mort Homme, on the west bank of the 
Meuse. 
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For coldest weather there is wide variety 
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IN ROUMANTIA 


November 29.—Russia launches a big of- 
fensive to relieve the Teuton pressure 
on Bucharest. Preliminary successes 
in the Kirlibaba region are reported, 
but Falkenhayn takes Pitesci, while | 
von Mackensen’s troops, said to be | 
only forty miles from the Roumanian 
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capital, push ahead. The Teutons NEVER USE NAILS" 
now menace two armies in the Prahova Every business or professional man should write 
Valley fur our practical booklets and free samples of 

, ‘ , e + M -Pi } 

November 30.—The troops of von Mack- : eee Push Ho ns ry | 

. * Push-less Han ve tacks for hanging pictures. nothin y ctical su 
ensen are reported to be only 16 miles ca. le chine den oe ions in this book, “Where to Keep th 
from Bucharest and ready to begin Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points ) 19¢ pits you 
. é . . . _—o Movre Push-less Hangers, 4 Sizes Ev be | you 
siege. They drive the Roumanians from The Hanger with the Twist fy beter should send for the book right away. 
) oa WHITAKER-GLESSNER COMPANY 


Tzomana, and near gun-range of the for heavy pictures. eras Cont. 
capital. Kimpolung falls to Falken- 
hayn, opening the way to further 
Teuton advance through the moun- 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia 
tains, and putting at the enemy’s dis- 
posal immense oil and grain regions 


Your Engine is in 
The Russians take Rukada Height 


bi gare Wakarka, with OD ia 4 the Gri ip rey al 


prisoners. 











December 1.—Teuton and Allied forces 


(, ” 
join in a mighty battle for Bucharest, — am” B Flea 54 p apd sue 
extending along a 600-mile front from | ee at 
Poland to the Danube. The Russians | —— 
launch fierce attacks north of the | : CAT om 
Roumanian border, while more Russian 
troops arrive at Bucharest to aid in the | 
defense of the city. Von Mackensen’s 
forees nevertheless advance on the 
southeast side, near the Arges River, 
twelve miles from the outer forts. In 
the Karpathians, Rukada Height is 
lost again to the Germans, but the 
Russians take a complete range of 
mountain heights south of Kirlibaba. 








HAT’S the principal reason your car starts so hard 
this cold weather. You can overcome 80% of your 
trouble by simply pouring into each cylinder an ounce of 


JOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


Five minutes’ time and no labor required. It will increase the 
power of your car —improve acceleration — stop that knock and 
reduce your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will forward 
you by prepaid express enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover to clean your motor three times. We recommend its use 
every 1,000 miles. Write for testimonial folder and further information. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept.LD - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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December 2.—The battle for Bucharest 
continues, as the guns of von Macken- 
sen’s forces begin a bombardment of the’ 
outer forts of the city. Fifty miles to 
the north, von Falkenhayn cuts through 
the first Roumanian Army, capturing 
the headquarters of the Roumanians, 
as well as a number of officers of the 
general staff. South of the capital the 
Roumanians rally and take from the 
Bulgars Tzomana and Gestinari, about 
sixteen miles from Bucharest. 

Petrograd announces that the Russians 
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The Best Modern Surgical Work 


A System of SURGERY 


IN THREE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES 


CONSISTING OF 64 MONOGRAPHS ON SURGICAL 
PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT BY 
50 OF THE LEADING AUTHORITIES ON SURGERY 


Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S. (London) 
and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. (London) 
No medical work published within recent years contains such a wealth of modern 
data of such practical value to the surgeon, the general practitioner, or the specialist. 


This new Surgery is designed for the practitioner who desires to keep abreast 
of the most modern methods, and who aims at a sound and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of present-day surgery. It has been written by surgeons and pathologists who are 
actively engaged in teaching and in practice. 





Much Pathological, Symptomatological, and 
Diagnostic Data 


Unlike other works on this subject, which give detailed descriptions of the various 
surgical operations, the authors here merely indicate the lines of operative procedure, 
leaving the surgeon to determine whose particular technique he prefers to employ to 
perform a certain operation, thus utilizing much valuable space usually devoted to de- 
scription for pathological, symptomatological, and. diagnostic data relating to surgical 
conditions and diseases of the various organs and regions and their treatment. 


Entire Work Simple, Condensed 
and Thoroughly Indexed 


The work throughout is written in a 
simple and condensed style, and without 
the usual padding, a new departure in 
the publication of medical books. Each 
volume has its own index, which is so 
arranged that data on a particular subject 
is made easily accessible. 


For Surgeon or General 
Practitioner 
The adaptability of this work is not 


confined to the surgeon alone, but is suit- 
able as well for the general practitioner, 
who usually sees the case in its early stages, 
and whois, therefore, required to possess a 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject, 
whetherhe doesany operating himself ornot. 

VOL. I is devoted chiefly to the consideration of Surgical Pathology and General Surgery. 

VOLS. Il and II are mainly occupied with a systematic description of the surgical diseases 


of the various organs and regions, by authors whose special knowledge and experi- 
ence entitle them to write with authority. 


Profusely Illustrated with Numerous Beautiful 


and Expensive Plates, etc. 


Three large octavo volumes, about 3000 pages of text; 50 colored plates; 100 
full-page half-tones, and about 1000 other illustrations depicting all conditions and 
phases of various cases, diseases, operations, etc., etc., etc. 


Highly Commended 


A number of very commendatory letters have already been received by us attest- 
ing to the complete satisfaction which this work gives. 


Dr. JOHN B. MURPHY, the noted surgeon of Chicago, says, at the end of a lengthy commendatory review: —““To have 

so many surgeons of recognized authority contribute to any system cannot fail to make the work of value both to the student 
and to the general practitioner. 

Dr. HENRY BEATES, Jr., of Philadelphia, says:—*This work occupies a long-felt want, and covers phases of the 

Science and Art of Surgery, to which, in all the many works in my library, entirely too little is given. Anatomy, Physiology, 

Pathology and Biology, as applied to Surgery, are incorpo- 


rated as in no other publication, and are set forth in such a Send This Coupon for Free Information 





manner as to supply a broad and comprehensive knowledge 
of those fundamental principles, without which it is im 
sible to exercise the best surgical judgment and skill. he 
subject matter is presented with minimum of words, and yet 
most completely; each sentence being full of information and 
the best advice. His differential diagnosis and choice of 
procedure are so clearly p d, that the i is un- 
avoidable that the reader is being guided by masters of ex- 
nal knowledge, experience and skill. For the cause of 
be ed humanity, and the credit of the profession, this work 
should be a component of every well equipped medical and Name 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:— Please send me full free particulars regard- 
ing the new work you have published on SURGERY, by 
Choyce and Beattie. 
(Lit. Dic. 12-16-16) 








surgical library.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY |“ 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. cm... R de ae ee, ee 
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have retaken the western end of the 
Cernavoda bridge, jwhile in the Do- 
brudja General Sakharoff strongly at- 
tacks the Bulgars. 


December 3.—Russian and Roumanian 
forces deal a blow to the invaders south 
of Bucharest, but fail to prevent a 
forced crossing of the River Arges to the 
westward. The Russians lose their 
foothold in the Kirlibaba sector, while 
they are also stopt in the Dobrudja. 
Along the upper Arges the Roumanians 
are being steadily pushed back toward 
their capital, according to admissions 
from London authorities. 


December 4.—In the battling for Buchar- 
est, the Teutons rout the Roumanians 
on the Arges River, opening the way to 
the capital. German guns begin the 
bombardment of Bucharest from em- 
placements eleven miles distant, while 
Gradichtea falls to the Central Powers’ 
forces. Junction of all the armies in- 
vading Roumania is effected and a cele- 
bration is decreed in Prussia and 
Alsace-Lorraine by the Kaiser. The 
Roumanians are said to have lost 8,000 
prisoners, making a total of more than 
20,000 in the last few days. To the 
northwest the Roumanian first army is 
overwhelmed and Titu, a_ railway 
junction, falls to the Teutons. 


December 5.—Petrograd admits that the 
situation of Bucharest is virtually hope- 
less, as attempts to stem the Teuton 
advance toward the capital fail: The 
railroad from Bucharest to Tergovistea 
is cut off and 12,500 prisoners are taken 
by the forces of the Central Powers, 
who are now seven miles from the 
capital. The Russian offensives in the 
Dobrudja, Transylvania, and the Kar- 
pathians appear to be checked. 


December 6.—The armies of the Central 
Powers take Bucharest, cutting off a 
large part of the defending army, and 
taking 6,000 prisoners. Ploesci, the 
great oil center, and Sinaia, the summer 
capital, also fall. The taking of the 
Roumanian capital completes the con- 
quest of 50,000 square miles of territory 
in the hundred days since Roumania 
entered the war. 


GREEK AFFAIRS 


November 29.—The Greek Crown Council 
votes to support the Government in 
refusing the Allies’ demand to give up 
arms and munitions. 


November 30.—The Greeks recapture 
control of the telegraph lines and post- 
offices, and expel the French control 
officers. Debarkation of Allied troops 
at Pirseus is reported as beginning. 


December 1.—The first blows between the 
Greek Government and the Allies are 
reported from Athens, as it is learned 
that the French marines, recently 
debarked, meet the Greek Royalists on 
the slopes of the Acropolis. British and 
Italian marines, landed later, patrol 
the city. Panic is reported throughout 
the Greek capital. 


December 2.—A truce is arranged in 
Athens between the troops of the Allies 
and the Roy alists after a short reign of 
terror, in which 300 are reported slain 
and many w ounde d. King Constantine 
promises to give up six mountain 
batteries, and the Allies agree to ask 
for no more. Except for a small guard, 
the Allied troops are being withdrawn. 


December 3.—Paris hears that the Entente 
has declared to Greece that amends 
must be made to the Allies, beyond the 
cession of arms. Talk of a republic 
is heard, and the German press state 
that Constantine’s dethronement is 
part of the general plan. 
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IN SERVIA resume attacks toward Halicz and | Palermo is torpedoed off the Spanish 
f the November 29.—General Sarrail reports | ° Lemberg.’ ; coast with . twenty-five Americans 
Do- that his army continues cutting down British casualties on all fronts for Novem- aboard. One is reported killed, and 
y at- Teuton resistance in Servia, and has ber are set by London at 74,650. The three wounded, while the remainder 
taken several mountain positions north total loss for the five months since the of the survivors are safely landed near 
me of Monastir. In the Vardar sector the startfof the Somme offensive accordingly Palafrugell, Spain. 
Anan British take a trench by surprize at- reaches 488,852. Degember 6.—London hears that on Decem- 
a tack, BR pieces of ere. ok December 1.—The American Government ber 3, German submarines raided the 
0 the ra eet Pill 1080. fonastir take registers a new protest on the German harbor at Funchal, Madeira, sinking 
their a height east of Hill 105 deportations of Belgians. The State three ships and killing forty. Altho 
while November 30.—The Servian offensive re- Department learns that 3,000 are the shore was shelled for two hours, 
udja ceives a paihors as the hoe ge teem on deported every week. small damage was done. 
Bi troops drive the invaders from the . : . 
nians Pht eae . is e December 2.—According to official statis- 
ward a lg Pg —— — tics published in Berlin, says London, FOREIGN 
SlOns Fogres eit x3 more than 1,663,794 prisoners were | Woy . 4 
December 2.—The Servians make a new ad- being s d in Ge Leconte late as November 29.—The London Board .of 
yeing supported in Germany as late as Teadoons on that under the Defense 
vance on the mountain slopes of south- August 1, 1916. In the two years of the th ~ 1 oma nee A r _— ‘ll 
*har- ern Servia, while a continued fight rages war, 29,297 prisoners have died. Of of the; Rea m Act, the — ¥ ‘ 
lians for the occupation of Hill 1050, north- we » than 6 wee ye aN take over control of all the Welsh coal- 
: - these more than 6,000 were victims of 3 atter December 1 
iy to east of Monastir. tuberculosis, 4,000 from spotted fever, a eee . . 
the December 4.—After days of fighting, in and 6,000 from other illness; 6,000 died — Sir — roe 1S —- 
fils which Grunishte and Budimirtsa are from wounds, while figures show that tei Sea a _of the _— ch 
naa lost, the Bulgars are driven from strong one-tenth of 1 per cent. committed ional p igc ng Pe ner yg ooo My = 
aires ositions east of the Cerna, and flun suicide. ‘ eet bY, Acmure matty, © 
3 in- | aecapegnert Co tes Seated Fawr suicide J P commanded the British battle-cruiser 
cele- / : : ae ee + | December 3.—Premier Trepoff informs the squadron in the Jutland battle 
and and large booty are reported abandoned Duma that by official agreement of the ht i oer 
by the fleeing troops. Allies io in 1015. Russia is to have Military rule is proclaimed in Santo 
The Ris 13 . septa: Rese cll Megane F page oon ries tae: Domingo by the commander of the 
000 December nts, the Bal in B Paccgen ad = the Dardanelles and Constantinople Scien iia’ thee, Es ts anne te 
than gagements, the u gars ee northwarc at the end of the war. restore order 
gs Tho Seer aeagie oop < by ote Berlin announces the belief that the December 1.—The Chinese Government 
~ bh ‘me esi tin ae “tl " %¢ vane ‘of Somme offensive has been abandoned srohibits the further sending of coolies 
way oe. CORRES ae eee eee by the Allies, as too expensive in lives. } & b 
K 4 a. >) « sex 
Stravina. These Balkan reverses are It is added that that campaign has into Russia. Great numbers had been 
not mentioned in the German reports. cost the Entente between 800,000 and = ge to - wigocng arcity of home 
the Decembe ian and French any sie: , aborers, due to the war. 
z prog- 900,000 men, only to end in defeat. awe 
Ope ress is reported north of Budimirtsa, | 5, ioe C aad i eI December 2.—The “ Man-power” bill, call- 
1ton near Gradesnitza, as the Bulgar- gee ae ail eee, eee i. “yo ing for ¢ -ompulsory civilian service of all 
The German forees are dislodged from the om a i. are reported irom German males within age limits, who 
stea several strongly fortified positions in the ae Carso fron are not at the fronts {passes the Reichs- 
ken mountains. Allied successes north of Canadian casualties for the six months, tag by a vote of 235 to 19. Several 
ers, Paralovo are also announced. from June to Nov ember, are set by members refuse to east ballots. The 
the reports at 45,565. The ‘total casual- Government’s Belgian policy and cur- 
the GENERAL | ties of the Dominion for the entire war rent annexation proposals are vigor- 
a November 30.—Near Korynitza the Rus- reaches 55,680. : ‘ ously condemned by several minority 
sians ‘take a German salient, and | December 5.—The Italian cargo steamship speakers. ° 
tral 
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_ HEN stuck in the mud—or rut They’re packed in a small bag, eight at our expense and we will refund the 
—or slush—how do you get out? toa set—four for each rear wheel— full amount paid. 
the i sy way i , enough to give good traction on any xi 
_ fy) a ey ee ee EASYON TRUCK CHAINS iy) 
a "a VW Then, no matter how deep you’re = vos A eng _ are wed ee 
. . in, even after you’re stuck, you made for solid tires, being muc = 
Me \ wea. can attach the chains in a mo- heavier and stronger than for 
rol ' ment, give her a little gas and pneumatic tires. 
ne L you’re out and gone. Grip like a Mud Hook ——— —_ 
Easyon Chains do the work of Ride like a Bare Tire |  ¢,. isize fitssolidtires nolarger than? "in. io} 
: : both mud-hooks and skid-chains. Price $.50 each $4.00 per set of 8 4 
, in They are the latest idea in chain con- Made in Three Sises Safe des Oe 5 solid Gees Crom 234 in. to Si in, ‘ : 
or \ struction. Size 3 * fits 3 in. or 3 * in. tires . . . $3.00 per set fi ya oth BL « anne ; 
bed S Easyon’s won’t mar the paint of spokes sn 05 Be. or 8 in. Gres be fm Large size _—_ arpa 5.60 ner _— = 
: 7 5 ne r » ’ one 72 in. or 3/2 im. tires... 9. r = \ 
ine {\ i <a They _ . ao. a E e Small Dual a fit dual tires 4 in. or smaller oa% . 
rin BS tires the way ordinary chains do, be- fASYON CHAINS will be sent par- Price $1.25 each $10.00 per set of 8 : : 
sk oe | cause the middle link presents a per- ce] post or express prepaid at these Large Dual Chain fit dual tires 434 in. or larger i-¢ 
rd . fectly round smooth surface. They prices to any part of the U. S. or Can- Price $1.50 each $12.00 per set of 8 ha 
ang | don’t bump on pavements, nor knock ada, with the understanding that if the | EASYON TRUCK CHAINS will also be \ 
dees ek the enamel off your fenders. purchaser is not perfectly satisfied shipped on approval as offered above i 
7 (A Get a set of Easyon’s for your car. upon examining, he may return them DEALERS—Write for quantity prices 1) 
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a LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
lic 
re NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
is Canadian Factory: Niagara Falls, Ontario New York Distributers: Rose Auto Supply Co., 1765 Broadway 
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Cabinet affairs in London reach a crisis, 
as War Secretary Lloyd-George is 
stated to be ready to resign beeause of 
the dilatory methods of the ministry. 
A general upheav al in the personnel of 
the Cabinet is expected by the press. 


consist only of 





December 5. 


receiving 

December 4.—The pope names ten new | 
cardinals, all of them from Entente 
countries. Cardinals from Germany 
and Austria are reported to have failed 
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is understood that the w 


Law, and the Premier himself. 


dent of the Russian Duma, resigns after 
personal 
leader of the opposition faction. 
ever, he is immediately re-elected and 
the offending member suspended. 


1916 


rar-council may 


Lloyd-George, Bonar 
Premi 
: 2 the v 
Michael Rodzianko, presi- expec 


from the Hans 


How- 


insults 





December 6. 
nounced in London as the new British 


Richter, 
conductor of his time, dies at Baireuth, 
Germany, 


—David Lloyd-George is an- 


ier. The King fails to reconcile 
arious factions, and protests are 
ted from the labor forees. 


the foremost Wagnerian 
aged 73. 


IN MEXICO 


to be present at the consistory. ; The British Cabinet crisis is suddenly | November 30.—Thai Villa holdsChibuahua 

: ‘ : brought to a head by the resignation City is detinitely reported at Ei Paso. 

Premier Asquith wins the consent of King of Premier Asquith. The Unionist The Carranza garrison is reported 

George to reorganize the British Cabi- leader, Andrew Bonar Law, is sum- scattered. Juarez and Ojinaga prepare 

net. The House of Commons is told that moned by the King and asked to form for a Villista attack which is daily 
there will be no change of policy, but it a cabinet, but declines. expected. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 


HAVANA in’ cusa 


Ideal climate and surroundings. 
Splendid modern hotels. Horseracing 
at Oriental Park. Sailings from New 
York Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Excellent passenger accommodations on fast 
twin screw steamers sailing under the Amer- 


To the Tropics 


A Cruise 






The. American Express Travel 


A CRUISE TO THE 





WEST INDIES ican flag. 
eee ~~ ~ ee N ASS U IN THE . 
‘osta Rica A 
24 restful days away from Winter in BAHAMAS 
the romantic American Tropics. ee dees eke ae bathing. i aie 


Under the American Flag. Numer- 
ous shore excursions. 

First Cruise . . January 27th 
Second Cruise March roth 

$290 and Upwards | 

isk for Booklet 

American Express Company } 

66 Broadway, New York | 
Phila. Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland St. Louis Los Angeles 


capacity hotels and a delightful social life. 
Sailings from New York Thursdays. 


New, twice-a-week service begin- 
ning Jan. 8, 1917, between 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Nassau. 


Mexican cruise, 24 days, including Havana, 
Cuba, Progreso and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Sailings fortnightly on Thursdays. 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Foot of Wall Street, N. Y. 





PERSONAL 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothin g too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for any | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IS A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
| for you to secure the services of an experi 
enced office man, who desires to leave the 
South. 12 years with a large National Bank, 
holding all positions up to Cashier. Auditor 
for a large firm of Certified Public Accoun 
tants for past 18 months. Can render effi 
cient service as auditor or office manager for 
any line of business. Best references. 
Address “AUDITOR 
c/o The Literary Digest 


} HERE 
























SOUTH AMERICA 


Tour leaves New York 
February 3, 1917. Visit 





Ig uazu, The Andes, Land of 
the Incas, Panama Canal, 
Cuba, etc. Send 
ticulars and itine rary. 


= WALTER H. WOODS CO., 84 Journal Building, Boston 


ON SUMMER SEAS 


Would you enjoy a 3,000 mile ocean | 
trip over sunlit tropic waters with visits 
to the quaint cities of tropical Porto Rico? 
Then take this lly charte 

Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and ¢ 
Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 


16 Day Cruise $ And | 
All Expenses 94.50 Up California and Hawaii 














Tuises On spe 


steamers to 
Rica 


Two luxurious 24 day « 
cially chartered American 
osta 


The steamer is your hotel from New York to | § Delightful tours on the highest plane of 
and aroun island, sopping at principal ports departures during the 
and returning to New rge vessels built | 
especially for the ingle. Sailing Saturdays 


trave Frequent 
winter montbs 


Also Tours to South America, 


eight countries, Falls of the | 


for par- | 


cazsa| How to Get Rich 





Wate for booklet. Japan and China and Australasia 
|{ RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

PORTO RICO LINE Dept. 5,17 Temple Place, Boston 

Cruising Dept. 11 Broadway New York | §} New York Phila. Chica San Franci 






















page booklet reed you all about 
the enchanting island of CUBA sent. 
on receipt of 3 
cents postage. 


UNITED. RAILWAYS 
OF HAVANA 

ae sre 

* ti 

; 42 ay 


New York 
>... 








| BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOU R OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. L earn 
ss | the Collection Business. Limited field: lit- 
tle competition Fe Ww opportunities so prof- 
litable. Send for “Pointer: 
| AMERICAN COLLECT ION #35 RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





REAL ESTATE 
FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS along Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Rwy., at $15 an acre and up. 
Easy terms and quick profits. Mild climate, | 








= h oe. abundant rainfall, e sntiful and | —— —__—_— 
cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern mar- 

com” also to good schools and churches. | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
Write for free illustrated booklet of farm ie a on RET RE RR IS a. 
homes just fz ar enough South. Address | HIGH-VALUE P: A TE N TS—the ONLY kind 
ie os _ AWL EY Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers, 
Indus. Agt., & O. Rwy. Send 8c. postage for new book of Extraor- 
Room 527, Richmond Va. dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S. & A. B. 


LACEY ,57 Barrister Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


_TYPEWRITER| BARGAINS 


IDEAS WANTED. — Manufacturers 
writing for patents procured through 
Three books with list 
sent free 

Advice free 


are 
me 
hundreds of inventions 
help you market your 

B. Owen, 45 


Largest Stock of Typewriters in America 
| Underwoods one-fourth to one-half manu- 











facturer’s prices, rented anywhere, applying do Vauiatennitnas 
rent on pure hese Leg free t rial; installment | Owen Bide , Washington, D. C. 
} pay ments if des Writ for catalogue No. 
12 'YPEWRITER EMPORIU M (Est. | PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT.—It may 
1892) , 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. | be valuable. Write me. No attorney's fee 
| fie aes ; until patent is allowed. Estab, 1882. “In 
ventor’s Guide’’ FREE. Fre aiiclin H. Hough, 
ADVERTISING 502 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY | PROTECT YOUR INVENTION.—Honest 
| Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a | Advice. Personal Service. Write today 5 
week writing advertisements; increase your | booklet “‘The Truth About Patents.” J. 


Facts free. 700 F Woodwe a 


Chicago, Ill 


Kelly, Patent 
Bldg., Washington, 


earning power, 


Attorney, 
31 Page Bldg., . 


Page-Davis Co., 
° D. ¢ 





|} —by following a plan clearly explained “The Book of 
1} Thrift,’ the new guide to financial success by T. D. 
if MacGrecor. You can do it if you get a copy of this 


and 


remarkable book and yourself adopt its plan of saving 
investing. 

All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within the cov 
ers of this 350-page volume, and 7¢ /s a// yours for one dollar. 


The Book of Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What to Do With Your Savings 


Mr. MacGrecor has been as much editor as-author in that he has 
brought together and set down in most interesting and practical form 
the best results of the study, observation and practical experience of 
thousands of thrifty men and women. Not the least valuable of the 
book’s twenty chapters is that containing helpful quotations from the 
lips of one hundred and sixty-eight successful men and women of 
every age and clime. Other features of the book of inestimable value 
are the true stories of success through systematic saving and wise 
investing, compound interest tables, and practical hints for saving in 
the home, the office, the factory and the farm. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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December 2.—According to dispatches, 
Villa is defeated south of Chihuahua 
City by a force under General Murguia, 
who is advancing on the State capital. 
Many prisoners are taken. 

December 3.—Villa evacuates Chihuahua 
City, fleeing with two train-loads of 
loot, and the Carranzistas again are in 
possession of the State capital. It is 
found that the Villa occupation of the 
city was a reign of terror, in which the 
Municipal President, eight prominent 
citizens, and about forty Chinese were 
slain, and many wounded. 


DOMESTIC 


November 29.—Secretary Daniels awards 
contracts worth more than $65,000,000 
for new ships for the Navy. Thirty- 
three vessels will be built. 

The United States sends notes to Great 
Britain and France urging them to 
reconsider their refusal to issue safe 
conduct to Count Tarnowski, the 
newly appointed Austro - Hungarian 
Ambassador to the United States. 


December 3.—Gov. Whitman, of New York, 
picks five men to act as a committee to 
probe the high cost of food. It is 
headed by George W. Perkins. 


December 4.—The 64th Congress recon- 
venes for its final session, facing many 
bills, including important railroad-con- 
trol and cost-of-living measures. 

Three diplomatic resignations are for- 
warded to President Wilson. The en- 
voys who resign are Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, Minister to Holland, T. A. 
Thomson, Minister to Colombia, and 
William Hornibrook, Minister to Siam. 


December 5. No-license forces win in 
elections in fifteen Massachusetts cities, 
including Fall River, Haverhill, Taun- 
ton, and Leominster. 

The Santa Fé Railroad and the Western 
Union Tele graph Company announce 
a bonus of $5,000,000 to 49,000 workers 
as Christmas gifts. 

George Charles Boldt, America’s most 
famous hotel man, dies at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, aged sixty-five. 

President Wilson reads his message to 
Congress, calling for railroad legisla- 
tion, oo reforms, tiew Porto Rico 
measures, and minor details. No men- 
tion is made of the food question. 

John D. Archbold, for many years head of 
the Standard Oil Company, dies at 
Tarrytown, aged sixty-eight. 

December 6.—William H. Moyer, twelve 
years warden of the Federal Peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta, is appointed warden of 
Sing Sing Prison to sueceed Thomas M. 
Osborne. 





Could Figure a Bit.—An officer who 
superintended the receipt of stores needed 


a clerk, and told the sergeant-major to 
hunt up one. The sergeant eventually 


singled out a sober-looking private and 
took him to the officer. 


“Are you a clerk?” demanded the 
captain. 
** No, sir,” replied the man. 
9» 


‘ Do you know any thing about figures? 
*T ean do a bit,’ replied the man, 
modestly. 

“‘A bit!” snarled the officer. “Is this 
the best man you ean find?” said he to 
the sergeant-major. 

“Yes, ae” 

** Well,” growled the captain, “I sup- 
pose I’ll have to put up with him !”’ 

Turning to the private, he snapt, ‘‘ What 
were you in civilian life? ”’ 

“Professor of mathematics at —— 
College, sir! ’’ was the reply.—The Tatler. 
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Thrilling!” 


“Such a wonderful, thrilling trip. 

“Right from the observation car of 
the ‘Golden State Limited’ I could see 
far away toward Mexico, a vast rolling 
sweep of country. 


“Then—flash—the Red and White 


pennon of 


infantry. 


—See the 


The Military 
Encampments at 
El Paso and 
West provide a 
continuous 





panorama every 
loyal American 
should see. 


a cavalry troop moving on 


patrol—or a long column of marching 


“You really ought to adopt the slogan 


Army at Work from the 


“Golden State Limited" 


Another splendidly equipped train 
via Rock Island—El Paso Southwest- 
ern— Southern Pacific—over the 
Golden State Route is the 


“Californian” 


It reflects the high-class service of the 


“Golden State Limited.” 
via the direct line of lowest altitudes 
—the most comfortable and interesting 
route to Southern California. 


El Paso. 








Rock 
Island 


at any Rock 








from San Francisco (Dee. 19, Jaa 
27 


tarto AUSTRALIA 


Go there new! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-serew American Steamers every 21 days 

30, Feb. 20, Mar. 13, 
; 2d class, $225.00; in- 










Apr. 8, 24). Return 1st class, $8 
cluding China, Japon, 1st Class, % 00; to Honolulu, 


H. E.] BURNETT, 17 Battery Pi. N. ¥.. or Oceanic 8. 8. Co., 


SYDNEY snorr une 








Both trains 


Less than three days—Chicago 
— St. Louis to Los Angeles—no 
extra fare. 


Tickets permit ten day stopover at 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 


Tickets, reservations, information, literature 


Island Travel Bureau, or address 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Room 725, La Salle Station, Chicago 











The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident #igg 
HOME work, offers also instruc- 

tion by correspondence. 

For detailed in- 

formation address 


U. of C. (Div,R) Chicago, Ill. ha 


25th Year 








STUDY LAW 


us prove to your entire 
otenaan at our —_—-, ays 


that we actually coffer the most 


fete and it exten- 
sion course in law in America. 
After this 30-day free trial you 


can compare our coufse with any 

other law course in existence— 

then decide. There is absolutely no winechy between 
this course and others, and we can easily and readily con- 
vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S.. Conferring 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspond- 
ence. Only law school in U. ‘S. conducting standard rest- 
dent school and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 
500 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent 
lawyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar 
examination, aoe Fou ee givin poatss Cee in 
hool highly endorsed 
and recommended 4, —y Officials, Business Men, 
joted Lawyers a and Students. Send today for Uluse- 
trated Prosp and § I 30-Day Free Offer. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE oF LAW, 1 100 Advertising Bidg.,Chicagd 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








A NEW EDITION 
Serums, Vaccines 
and Toxins In Treatment 


and Diagnosis 


The revised and enlarged ¢hird edition of this 
authoritative work by two well-known pedicel men 
—William Cecil Bosanquet, M.A., M.D.,F.R.C.P., 
and John W. H. Eyre, M.D., M.S., F.R. 3 It treats 
comprehensively every phase of this subject i in the 
light of the most recent developinents. giving thor- 
ough consideration to the discoveries resulting 
from the present war. It explains the principles, 
the preparation, and the administration of Serums, 
Vaccines, and Toxins, and their many varied uses 
in diagnosing and treating all kinds of disease. 
Illustrated by many diagrams and charts. 


Cloth bound; 464 pages, $2.75 net; by mail, $2.87 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 
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The Aluminum Six with 


$1895 £0.» factory 


Magnetic Gear Shift 


Phe new Premier with aluminum motor and magnetic gear shift shatters 
all existing standards of value. Compare it, point by point, with the very 
best cars on the market, and when you have finished, you yourself will 


echo the question of thousands: 


mys N SIZE,a big luxurious, seven passen- 

ger touring car; in quality, an equipage 

that holds its own with any car, re- 

gardless of price; and in appearance, 

the embodiment of those ideals of 

yours which you have despaired of 

ever finding in any motor car—Premier is an unheard 
Did you ever think it would be possible 
to put an aluminum motor in a car selling at $1895? 


of value. 


lhis enclosed, overhead valve, six cylinder, alumi- 
num motor, designed and built in the Premier factory 
by Earl G. Gunn, America’s pioneer aluminum motor 
builder, develops upward of 72 horsepower with less 
than 300 cubic inches piston displacement. 


We doubt if any car in existence can take a hard 
hill “in high” as s/ow/v as Premier 


in an emergency it leaps like a blooded horse hit 
with a whip. We claim it to be the liveliest car on 
wheels, but in addition to its remarkable acceleration, 
we believe it will throttle lower than any other car on 


the market. ‘l'ry it yourself. 


So much Lyxite aluminum has been used in the 
construction of Premier that it weighs only 3245 
pounds on the shipping platform 


No one has ever before put the Cutler-Hammer 
magnetic gear shift in a car as regular equipment— 
at any price. Incidentally, we believe that eventually 
a car without a magnetic gear shift will be as obsolete 
as-a car without an electric starte1 


On a climb, Premier clicks smoothly through its 
gears without the slightest loss of momentum. You 
can change gears twice as rapidly with Premier’s push 
button gear shift as you can with a hand lever, and 
with it you can literally f/ay your way through traffic. 
The whole control of the car is under your thumb. 
Prove this by driving the demonstrating car. 


rhink of an eight-inch frame, twice as deep as the 
frame in your present car. Are body squeaks and 
rattles possible with such a foundation? 


Our statement that no car of its wheelbase, 12534 
inches, can turn as short as Premier is subject to 
demonstration. In traffic, its 39-foot turning radius 
and its magnetic gear shift give it an unfair advantage 
over all other cars 


Through the use of the aluminum motor an entire 


“How do they do it at 81894?” 


redistribution of weight is made possible. ‘his, cou- 
pled with Premier’s 8-inch frame and its 58-inch Per- 
fection rear springs, makes it ride like a liner. 

For once the driver’s comfort has been considered, 
With 255 pounds excess weight eliminated from the 
motor, the front end becomes unbelievably easy to 


‘handle. Due to its perfect balance and the rigidity of 


its frame, Premier is steadier on the road at sixty miles 
an hour than most cars are at twenty-five. 


In appearance, Premier is not a copy—but a re- 
freshingly new creation.’ It beggars all description— 
it must be seen to be realized. The “Bullet Body 
Lines” are new; the gun-metal velour finish is new; 
the style of upholstering is new—it smacks of the 
grace, freshness, and originality of the most exclusive . 
Parisian gown. 


In appointments, Premier is literally showered with little 
niceties of refinement. The steering wheel tilts up out of the 
way—thus finally effecting a left front door that is a practical 
utility. ‘The instrument board is of solid walnut, dressed with 
ammeter, oil gauge, Warner speedometer and a nickel dash 
light that becomes an inspection spot light in a jiffy by merely 
pulling it out of its socket——attached is a 15-foot cord exten- 
sion that reaches to the. furthermost parts of the car. The 
upholstering is of the finest— Marshall sanitary cushion springs 
and real leather. The tonneau drugget is of pure, natural 
colored wool. A tonneau light illuminates the rear entrance 
step. Not a single one of the points that women love in a 


car has been forgotte n 


In spite of the car’s lightness and wieldiness, it probably has 
more tonneau room than was ever obtained on a wheelbase ot 
12544 inches. 

There is no reason to deny yourself the utmost in motor 
car luxury any longer—you can get a Premier—vox’. 


Premier demonstrators are in the hands of all Premier dealer: 
No matter how busy your nearest Premier dealer may be, 
simply zzsis¢t on his giving you a demonstration foda) 


On request we will send you “Premiering” 
—a snappy little booklet full of punch and 
go—but even fuller of facts about the 
Premier Aluminum Six with Magnetic 
Gear Shift. Address Department “C.” 


PREMIER MOTOR CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


* ° sé : . ah : ia 
P S See the new Premier “Foursome”—a four passenger roadster with doors both front and rear. The Premier Four- 
« . some” is the most distinctive roadster since the famous Cloverleaf, which, as you recall, was also a Premier creation 








